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GASLIGHT FAIRIES. heard this order given for five-and-thirty } 
Fairies. i 

Fancy an order for five-and-thirty Fairies!| And hereby hangs a recollection, not out of 


Imagine a mortal in a loose-sleeved great) place, though not of a Fairy. Once, on just 
coat, with the mud of London streets upon | such another December morning, I stood on 
his legs, commercially ordering, in the the same dusty boards, in the same raw || 
common-place, raw, foggy forenoon, “five-|atmosphere, intent upon a pantomime- 
and-thirty more Fairies”! YetI, the writer, rehearsal. A massive giant’s castle arose || 
heard the order given. “Mr, Vernon, let me| before me, and the giant’s body-guard || 
have five-and-thirty more Fairies to-morrow | marched in to comic music ; twenty grotesque | 
morning—and take care they are good ones.” | creatures, with little arms and legs, and enor- 
Where was it that, towards the close of; mous faces moulded into twenty varieties of 
the year one thousand eight hundred and/ ridiculous leer. One of these faces in par- 
fifty-four, on a dark December morning, I ticular—an absurdly radiant face, with a 
overheard this astonishing commission given| wink upon it, and its tongue in its cheek— 
to Mr. Vernon, and by Mr. Vernon accepted | elicited much approving notice from the 
without a word of remonstrance and entered | authorities, and a ready laugh from the or- 
in a note-book ? It was ina dark, deep gulf) chestra, and was, fora full half minute, a special 
of « place, hazy with fog—at the bottom of a! success. But, it happened that the wearer of 
sort of immense well without any water in| the beaming visage carried a banner ; and, not 
it; remote crevices and chinks of daylight|to turn a banner as a procession moves, so as 
faintly visible on the upper rim ; dusty palls| always to keep its decorated side towards the 
enveloping the sides ; gas flaring at my feet ;|audience, is one of the deadliest sins a 
hammers going, in invisible workshops;|banner-bearer can commit. This radiant 
groups of people hanging about, trying to} goblin, being half-blinded by his mask, and 
keep their toes and fingers warm, what time further disconcerted by partial suffocation, 
their noses were dimly seen through the) three distinct times omitted the first duty of 
smoke of their own breath. It was in the} man, and petrified us by displaying, with the 
strange conventional world where the visible | greatest ostentation, mere sackcloth and 
people only, never advance; where the| timber, instead of the giant’s armorial bear- | 
unseen painter learns and changes ; where|ings. To crown which offence he couldn’t | 
the unseen tailor learns and changes; where|hear when he was called to, but trotted | 
the unseen mechanist adapts to his purpose|about in his richest manner, unconscious | 
the striding ingenuity of the age ; where the|of threats and imprecations. Suddenly, a || 
electric light comes, in a box that is carried | terrible voice was heard above the music, || 
under a man’s arm; but, where the visible flesh | crying, “Stop!” Dead silence, and we 
and blood is so persistent in one routine! became aware of Jove in the boxes. | 
that, from the waiting-woman’s apron-pockets | “ Hatchway,” cried Jove to the director, 
(with her hands in them), upward to the! “who is that man? Show me that man.” | 
smallest retail article in the “business” of| Hereupon, Hatchway (who had a wooden | 
mad Lear with straws in his wig, and leg), vigorously apostrophising the defaulter 
downward to the last scene but one of the, as an “old beast,” stumped straight up to 
|| pantomime, where, for about one hundred) the body-guard now in line before the castle, || 
|| years last past, all the characters have|and taking the radiant countenance by the | 
entered groping, in exactly the same way, in| nose, lifted it up as if it were a saucepan-lid | 
identically the same places, under precisely | and disclosed below, the features of a bald, | 
the same circumstances, and without the|superannuated, aged person, very much in 
smallest reason—I say, it was in that strange | want of shaving, who looked in the forlornest 
| worldwhere the visible populationhavesocom-|way at the spectators, while the large face 
pletely settled their so-potent art, that when|aslant on the top of his head mocked him. 








| 

|| I pay my money at the door I know before-| “What! It’s you, is it?” said Hatchway, with 
} hand everything that can possibly happen to! dire contempt. “I thought it was you.” ‘I 
|| me, inside, It was inthe Theatre, that I! knew it was that man!” cried Jove. “I 
| 
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told you yesterday, Hatchway, he was not fit | (she was not a Fairy, to be sure, but she kept 
for it. Take him away, and bring another!”|the cottage to which the Fairies came, and 
He was ejected with every mark of ignominy, | lived in a neat upper bedroom, with her legs 
and the inconstant mask was just as funny} obviously behind the street door), was a 
on another man’s shoulders immediately |country manager’s wife—a most estimable 
afterwards. To the present day, I never see} woman of about fifteen stone, with a larger 
avery comic pantomime-mask but I wonder | family than I had ever been able to count: 
whether this wretched old man can possibly | whom I had last seen in Lincolnshire, playing 
have got behind it ; and I never think of him | Juliet, while her four youngest children (and 
as dead and buried (which is far more likely), | nobody else) were in the boxes—hanging out 
but I make that absurd countenance a part of | of window, as it were, to trace with their 
his mortality, and picture it to myself as|forefingers the pattern on the front, and 


gone the way of all the winks in the world. 
Five-and-thirty more Fairies, and let them 
be good ones. I saw themnext day. They 
ranged from an anxious woman of ten, learned 
in the prices of victual and fuel, up to a 
conceited young lady of five times that age, 
who always persisted in standing on one leg 
longer than was necessary, with the deter- 
mination (as I was informed), “to make a 
Part of it.” This Fairy was of long theatrical 
descent—centuries, I believe—and had never 
had an ancestor who was entrusted to com- 
municate one word to a British audience. 





Yet, the whole race had lived and died with 
the fixed idea of “ making a Part of it”; and 
she, the last of the line, was still unchangeably 
resolved to go down on one leg to posterity. 
Her father had fallen a victim to the family 
ambition ; having become in course of time 
so extremely difficult to “ get off,” as a vil- 


lager, seaman, smuggler, or what not, that it | 
was at length considered unsafe to allow him 
to “go on.” Consequently, those neat con- 
fidences with the public in which he had 
displayed the very acmé of his art—usually 
consisting of an explanatory tear, or an arch 
hint in dumb show of his own personal de- 
termination to perish in the attempt then on 
foot—were regarded as superfluous, and came 
to be dispensed with, exactly at the crisis when 
he himself foresaw that he would “ be put into 
Parts” shortly. {I had the pleasure of recog- 
nising in the character of an Evil Spirit of 
the Marsh, overcome by this lady with one 
(as I should else have considered purposeless) 
poke of a javelin, an actor whom I had 
formerly encountered in the provinces under 
circumstances that had fixed him agreeably 
in my remembrance. The play, represented 
to a nautical audience, was Hamlet ; and this | 
gentleman having been killed with much credit 
as Polonius, reappeared in the part of Osric: 
provided against recognition by the removal | 
of his white wig, and the adjustment round | 
his waist of an extremely broad belt and | 
buckle. He was instantly recognized, not- 
withstanding these artful precautions, and a | 
solemn impression was made upon the spec- 
tators for which I could not account, until a 
sailor in the Pit drew a long breath, said to 
himself in a deep voice, “ Blowed if here a’nt 
another Ghost!” and composed himself to 
listen toasecond communication from the tomb. 
Another personage whom I recognized as 














making all Verona uneasy by their imminent 
peril of falling into the Pit. Indeed, I had 
seen this excellent woman in the whole round 
of Shakesperian beauties, and had much 
admired her way of getting through the text. 
If anybody made any remark to ker, in re- 
ference to which any sort of answer occurred 
to her mind, she made that answer; other- 
wise, as a character in the drama, she preserved 
an impressive silence, and, as an individual, 
was heard to murmur to the unseen person 
next in order of appearance, “Come on!” I 
found her, now, on good motherly terms with 
the Fairies, and kindly disposed to chafe and 
warm the fingers of the younger of that race. 
Out of Fairy-land, I suppose that so many 
shawls and bonnets of a peculiar limpness 
were never assembled together. And, as to 
shoes and boots, I heartily wished that “the 
good people” were better shod, or were as 
little liable to take cold as in the sunny days 
when they were received at Court as God- 
mothers to Princesses, 

Twice a-year, upon an average, these gas- 
light Fairies appear to us; but, who knows 
what becomes of them at other times? You 
are sure to see them at Christmas, and they 
may be looked for hopefully at Easter ; but, 
where are they through the eight or nine long 
intervening months? They cannot find shelter 
under mushrooms, they cannot live upon dew; 
unable to array themselves in supernatural 
green, they must even look to Manchester for 
cotton stuffs to wear. When they become 
visible, you find them a traditionary people, 
with a certain conventional monotony in their 
proceedings which prevents their surprising 
you very much, save now and then when they 
appear in company with Mr. Beverley. In a 
general way, they have been sliding out of the 
clouds, for some years, like barrels of beer 
delivering at a public-house. They sit in the 
same little rattling stars, with glorious cork- 
screws twirling about them and never 
drawing anything, through a good many 
successive seasons. They come up in the 
same shells out of the same three rows of 
gauze water (the little ones lying down in 
front, with their heads diverse ways) ; and 
you resign yourself to what must infallibly 
take place when you see them armed with 
garlands. You know all you have to 
expect of them by moonlight. Inthe glowing 
day, you are morally certain that the gentle- 


taking refuge under the wings of Pantomime! man with the muscular legs and the short | 
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tunic (like the Bust at the Hairdresser’s, com- | 
pletely carried out), is coming, when you see 
them “getting over” to one side, while the 
surprising phenomenon is presented on the 
landscape of a vast mortal shadow in a hat of 
the present period, violently directing them 
so to do. You are acquainted with all these 
eculiarities of the gaslight Fairies, and you 
now by heart everything that they will do 
with their arms and legs, and when they will 
do it. But, as to the same good people in their 
invisible condition, it is a hundred to one that 
ou know nothing, and never think of them. 

I began this paper with, perhaps, the most 
curious trait, after all, in the history of the 
race. They are certain to be found when 
wanted. Order Mr. Vernon to lay on a 
hundred and fifty gaslight Fairies next Mon- 
day morning, and they will flow into the| 
establishment like so many feet of gas. Every | 
Fairy can bring other Fairies; her sister Jane, 
her friend Matilda, her friend Matilda’s 
friend, her brother’s young family, her mother | 
—if Mr. Vernon will allow that respectable | 
person to pass muster. Summon the Fairies, | 
and Drury Lane, Soho, Somers’ Town, and | 
the neighbourhood of the obelisk in St. | 
George's Fields, will become alike prolific in | 
them. Poor, good-humoured, patient, fond | 
of a little self-display, perhaps, (sometimes, 
but far from always), they will come trudging | 
through the mud, leading brother and sister | 
lesser Fairies by the hand, and will hover | 
about in the dark stage-entrances, shivering | 
and chattering in their shrill way, and earn- | 
ing their little money hard, idlers and vaga- | 
bonds though we may be pleased to think 
them. J wish, myself, that we were not so often | 
pleased to think ill of those who minister to | 
our amusement. I am far from having satis-| 
fied my heart that either we or they are a| 
bit the better for it. 

Nothing is easier than for any one of us to 
get into a pulpit, or upon a tub, or a stump, | 
or a platform, and blight (so far as with our 
bilious and complacent breath we can), any | 
class of small people we may choose to select. | 
But, it by no means follows that because it is | 
easy and safe, it is right. Even these very 
gaslight Fairies, now. Why should I be| 
bitter on them because they are shabby per-| 
sonages, tawdrily dressed for the passing | 
hour, and then to be shabby again? I have! 
known very shabby personages indeed—the 
shabbiest 1 ever heard of—tawdrily dressed 
for public performances of other kinds, and | 
performing marvellously ill too, though trans- | 
cendently rewarded: yet whom none dispa-| 
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claims of kindred, I assert for the Fairies, 


that they yield to no grade of humanity. Sad 
as it is to say, I have known Fairies even to 
fall, through this fidelity of theirs. As to 
young children, sick mothers, dissipated 
brothers, fathers unfortunate and fathers 
undeserving, Heaven and Earth, how many 
of these have I seen clinging to the spangled 
skirts, and contesting for the nightly shillin 
or two, of one little lop-sided, weak-legg 
Fairy ! 

Let me, before I ring the curtain down on 
this short piece, take a single Fairy, as Sterne 
took his Captive, and sketch the amily-Pic- 
ture. I select Miss Fairy, aged three-and- 
twenty, lodging within cannonrange of Water- 
loo Bridge, London—not alone, but with her 
mother, Mrs. Fairy, disabled by chronic rheu- 


|matism in the knees; and with her father, 


Mr. Fairy, principally employed in lurking 


| about a public-house, and waylaying the the- 


atrical profession for twopence wherewith to 
purchase a glass of old ale, that he may have 
something warming on his stomach (which 
has been cold for fifteen years); and with 
Miss Rosina Fairy, Miss Angelica Fairy, and 
Master Edmund Fairy, aged respectively, 
fourteen, ten, and eight. Miss Fairy has an 
engagement of twelve shillings a week—sole 
means of preventing the Fairy family from 
coming toa dead lock. To be sure, at this 
time of year the three young Fairies have a 
nightly engagement to come out of a Pumpkin 
as French soldiers ; but, its advantage to the 
housekeeping is rendered nominal, by that 
dreadful old Mr. Fairy’s making it a legal 
formality to draw the money himself every 
Saturday—and never coming home until his 
stomach is warmed, and the money gone, 
Miss Fairy is pretty too, makes up very 
pretty. This is a trying life at the best, but 
very trying at the worst. And the worst 
is, that that always beery old Fairy, the 
father, hovers about the stage-door four or 
five nights a week, and gets his cronies among 
the carpenters and footmen to carry in mes- 
sages to his daughter (he is not admitted him- 
self), representing the urgent coldness of his 
stomach and his parental demand fortwopence ; 
failing compliance with which, he creates dis- 
turbanees ; and getting which, he becomes 
maudlin and waits for the manager, to whom he 
represents with tears that his darling child and 
pupil, the pride of his soul, is “kept down in 
the Theatre.” A hard life this for Miss Fairy, 
I say,and a dangerous! And it is good to 
see her, in the midst of it, so watchful of 
Rosina Fairy, who otherwise might come to 


raged! In even-handed justice, let me render | harm one day. A hard life this, I say again, 


these little people their due. 


| even if John Kemble Fairy, the brother, who 


Ladies and Gentlemen. Whatever you may|sings a good song, and when he gets an 
hear to the contrary (and may sometimes|engagement always disappears about the 
have a strange satisfaction in believing), there | second week or so and is seen no more, had 


is no lack of virtue and modesty among the | 


not a miraculous property of turning up on a 


Fairies. All things considered, I doubt if} Saturday without any heels to his boots, 
they be much below our own high level. In/ firmly purposing to commit suicide, unless 


respect of constant acknowledgment of the! 


bought off with half-a-crown, And yet—so 
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these Fairies dwell !—through all the narrow 
ways of such an existence, Miss Fairy never 
relinquishes the belief that that incorrigableold 
Fairy, the father, is a wonderful man ! She is 
immovably convinced that nobody ever can, 
or ever could, approach him in Rolla. She 
has grown up in this conviction, will never 
correct it, will die in it. If, through any 
wonderful turn of fortune, she were to arrive 
at the emolument and dignity of a Free 
Benefit to-morrow, she would “put up” old 


Fairy, red nosed, stammering and imbecile— | 


with delirium tremens shaking his very but- 


tons off—as the noble Peruvian, and would play | 
Cora herself, with a profound belief in his | 


taking the town by storm at last. 
THE HILL OF GOLD. 


TuE alchemists tried hard to discover some 
form of aurum potabile, or drinkable gold, 
which, when at last brewed in correct and 

erfect style, should endow the happy and 
earned drinker with unfading youth and in- 
terminable length of days. They failed, we 
may suppose ; because, although rarely, from 
time to time, one or two reputed evergreen 
immortals have strutted on the stage whereon 
all men and women are the players, they, 
like the rest, have made their exit. Them- 
selves, as well as the scenes, have been shifted. 
We see them not amongst us, to testify to the 
potency of their golden potion, in spite of the 
daily miracles wrought by hair dyes, supple- 
mental teeth, and Tyrian bloom. 

It has been reserved for myself to make 
the grand discovery which past ages have 
been unable to achieve. I—not by myself— 
I, have penetrated to the source whence issue 
inexhaustible fountains of potable gold. I 
have drunk my fill without stint or limit, and 
I feel the invigorating beverage tingling in 
every fibre, imparting strength to every 
muscle, and even adding energy to every 
thought. Not to be selfish and miserly, by 
concealing the whereabouts of this liquid 
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curious is the gaslighted atmosphere in which | 


[Conducted by 


National Assembly, partitioned into five 


regions, very easy to remember in respect to 
their relative positions—namely, north, south, 
east, west, and central—which again are un- 
equally divided into eighty-six departments, 
including Corsica, ceded to France by the 
republic of Genoa so lately as seventeen hun- 
dred and sixty-eight, in consideration of a 
money payment. This insular department of 
course belongs to the south region. As to the 
order in which the departments usually 
range, some geographers begin at the bottom 
of the map, making Corsica number one ; 
others at the top, placing the Department du 
Nord (in which are the towns of Dunkerque, 
Lille, and Valenciennes) at the head of the list. 

The names by which the different depart- 
ments are distinguished, have been conferred 
upon them for different reasons. Many are 
known by the name of the principal river or 
rivers which run through them ; as the De- 
partments de la Sarthe, de l’Allier, de Loir- 
et-Cher, and de la Seine-Inférieure. Others 
derive their titles from the mountains to 
which they are contiguous ; as the Depart- 
ments du Jura, des Vosges, des Basses-Alpes, 
and des Hautes-Pyrénées. Some maritime 
departments bring with them an allusion to 
the seas which wash their shores ; as those of 
de la Manche, du Pas-de-Calais, and des 
Cétes-du-Nord; while remarkable natural 
peculiarities of position or constitution, un- 
usual and celebrated points of topography, 
claim their right to be commemorated in the 
household words of the locality. Hence we 
have the Departments du Puy-de-Déme, from 
the conical colossus who rears his head above 
the other Puys, or volcanic hills, which have 
been upraised by subterranean fires in the 
neighbourhood of Clermont; des Landes, 
from the vast sandy plains which tire the 
eye with little relief, except from ponds and 
marshes, and over which the wild inhabitants 
stride rapidly on stilts; du Finisterre, from 
the Land’s End of France ; and du Calvados, 
from a dangerous chain of rocks along the 
| coast, six leagues in length, extending from 





treasure, the true golden beverage is to be | the mouth of the Vire to that of the Orne, 
had at springs whose names are Vollenay,|and which owe their own denomination to 
Vougeot, Beaune, Nuits, and many others,|the shipwreck of a vessel of that name be- 
all situated in the eastern region of France,| longing to the squadron which Philip the 
midway between the Mediterranean and the| Second dispatched for England in fifteen 


English Channel. But, to cut matters short 
and to end all mystery, I will precede any 
further explanation by a short lecture on 
Gallic geography. 

France, then, is historically associated in 
our minds with the old division into pro- 
vinces. We can never forget such memorable 


| hundred and eighty-eight. And lastly, asa 
| crowning example, there is a bit cut out of 
| Burgundy, the Department de la Céte-d’Or, 
jor the Hill of Gold. 

| Gold is really found, then, in that precious 
hill? It is another Australia ?—a Californian 
mountain? Oh no! 


Something far better 
words as Champagne, Burgundy, Langue-|than that. Its gold, I repeat, is drinkable ; 
doc. These names have disappeared from} producing, when used with due discretion, if 
modern maps, and are replaced by others.| not exactly eternal youth, the ncarest ap- 
It is exactly as if all our counties were swept | proach to it which human wit has as yet 
clean away, and Great Britain were redistri-| discovered,—the most perennial restorative 
buted into more equal portions, with quite | allowed to man according to the laws imposed 
new denominations attached to them. France! on nature by the Almighty Controller and 
actually and at present is, by decree of the! Provider of all things, 
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! 
The Cdte-d’Or is a chain of hills extending | wide, opening into rocky and precipitous 


about five-and-thirty English miles in length 


ravines, tufted and overhung with clumps of 


from the city of Dijon at its northern end to | trees, and tempting to penetrate their shady 


Santenay, the last village at its southern 
extremity. Along this range are produced 
the wines which have conferred on Burgundy 


a cosmopolitan reputation as the out-and-out | either way. 


prince of jollity and good cheer. The line of 


this chain runs from north-east to south-| 
west, in such a way that the first rays of the | 
rising and the last of the setting sun gild| 


and warm the outspread vineyards. 


recesses. But the foot of the Céte is a conti- 
nuous carpet of vineyards stretching further 
north and south than the eye can follow it 
We should wonder what the 
inhabitants can do with all the wine pro- 
duced (and epochs, as we shall see, have 
occurred when they have been sorely puzzled 
how to dispose of it), did we not know that 


Once, | the whole world, just now, like a thousand- 


the summits of the hills were all crowned|armed Briareus, is constantly holding out 


with wood, which now only remains as a rare 
exception. The forests were all cut down, 
because it was believed they attracted hail- 
storms (that might be merely an excuse for 
raising the wind); but since their removal 
the evil has proved as destructive as ever, 
while their shelter and _ mist-attracting 
powers are lost. For the most part, the top 
of the Hill of Gold is a lump of cold, grey, 
barren limestone, with hardly sufficient 
moisture and mould upon it to keep alive a 
few half-starved tufts of grass and stunted 
bushes. Mosses and lichens, those outcasts 
of vegetation, shift for themselves as well as 
they can. The vineyards, al! along the Cote, 
run up to the very verge of this stony 
desert; and within a few feet, sometimes 
within a few inches of each other, you see 
blushing the grape which produces the most 
luscious wine, and the astringent sloe and 
the vapid blackberry. Sometimes a low cliff, 
a few feet in height, serves as a wall to sepa- 
rate the vineyard from the wilderness, and 
so causes the transition to appear less abrupt. 

As a general rule, the wine-producing por- 
tions of Burgundy and Champagne are what 
we shouid call dry, even short of water. 
There are neither marshes, lakes, nor consi- 
derable rivers, to send up mists which pollute 
the atmosphere and screen the vivifying action 
of the sun; and the ocean is too far distant 
to overspread the sky with a mantle of sea- 
fog night and morning. You can fancy, 
therefore, that the grapes (like the cucumbers 
from which the Laputa chemist proposed to 
extract the sunbeams), imbibe the heat of the 
solar rays, and treasure it up, for the purpose 
of yielding it back by and by, as they do 
when they cause the old man’s heart to glow 
within him. The Cdte-d’Or, in spite of its 
gray, barren, bald forehead, looks everywhere 
warm, dry, and comfortable. Its slope is 
thickly studded with snug villages, whose 
mames, when you ask them, are familiar 
words,—Vougeot, Gevrey-Chambertin, and 
Vollenay,—each with its square, solid steeple, 
and dwarf, stubby, woulkbe spire. Many 
resent a deceitfully-dilapidated aspect, from 
eing roofed with shingle of self-splitting 
rock ; they nevertheless are weatherproot 
habitations of men, wherein dwell wealth, 
ease, and good living, besides contented be- 
cause constant labour. The Cédte, so smiling 





innumerable cups for generous Jean Raisin 
to fill with good liquor. In the Department 
de la Cdte-d’Or alone there are, in round 
numbers, sixty-nine thousand English acres 
entirely occupied by vineyards. This im- 
mense field of viniferous verdure is dotted 
with, not broken up by, standard fruit-trees 
of various kinds. The vine-forest is over- 
topped at distant intervals by vegetable 
monsters of colossal growth, the humblest in 
rank, though not in stature, being the walnut, 
with its valuable wood. There are a few 
apple-trees, more pears, still more cherries, 
with apricot and peach-trees in unaccountable 
abundance. The fruit from these is in great 
part sent off to less favoured regions, and to 
the all-consuming metropolis. There are 
vignerons who have sold this year six hun- 
dred francs’ worth of apricots alone, thus 
slightly stopping the gap caused by the 
failure of the grape-blossoms in spring. And 
as to the fruit from the standard peach-trees, 
i plein vent, in the full wind, though inferior 
in size, they are in flavour what can only be 
expressed by smacking the lips with the 
accompaniment of a look of ecstacy. Less 
pretending intruders are numerous; aspa- 
ragus stools dispersed throughout the vine- 
yards to render an acceptable tribute in their 
season. Then come undulating tracts, sinking 
into valleys of a very Welsh character ; hills 
breaking out into cliffs, with shrubs sprouting 
on their perpendicular face ; with vineyards 
running merrily to the tops of the respective 
portions of Céte, till the bare rock, cropping 
out, effectually stops all further progress, 
The whole scene fills the mind with that 
indescribable complacency which arises from 
the contemplation of a lovely landscape. The 
best and choicest wine, be it ever remem- 
bered, is grown neither at the very top of the 
cultivated part, nor yet upon the flat fertile 
part which sends forth such abundant streams 
of rosy juice. It is found just upon the final 
slope by which the hill dissolves and descends 
into the plain. 

The very fields amidst the vineyards on the 
plain are but temporary gaps. Burgundy 
does not grow enough wheat for its own con- 
sumption, even on the alluvial bottoms that 
skirt the Saone, the Ouche, and the Yonne, 
When vines show symptoms of wearing out, 
they are stubbed up, and the ground is cul- 
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give it rest ; that is, to allow the bits of rock 
in which the vine delights, to decompose and 
furnish fresh soil. But such stubbings- up| 
seldom occur on well-managed ground, On | 
the Cdte is a vineyard called Charlemagne, | 
because, according to au old tradition, it was | 
planted by that prince’s order. Some vines | 
at Chablis have lasted from sixty to eighty | 
years, with care; others, neglected, fall off! 
at thirty. As the Bur; gundians are short of | 
grain crops, they consequently are short of | 
manure ; and, in the absence of farm-yard 
muck, they sow the land destined for wheat, 
with peas, vetches, and other leguminous 
plants, sometimes also with raves, or coarse 
turnips, to be ploughed in as fertilizers. All 
these are allowable make-shifts ; but, apart 
from vine-growing, farming is not at high-| 
water mark. In Basse Bourgogne are to be 
seen instructive examples of the evil effects 
of stripping beet of its leaves. The root re- 
sulting is something resembling a crooked 
red walking-stick, instead of the fat honest 
corpulence which a well-to-do beet is expected 
to protrude. A hundred symptoms, as you 
travel along, show that the vine is lord para- 
mount of the soil. Thus, all the moist hol- 
lows are planted with willows and osiers, 
to serve as ligatures to the drooping shoots. 
Perhaps the most extraordinary feature of 
the best Burgundian vineyards, is their soil ; 
for the rich alluvial loam of the valley only 
It is composed 


produces second-rate wine. 
of bits of broken grey or yellow rock, mixed 
with a portion of what cannot be called earth 
or vegetable mould, but merely rotten stone 
in the shape of powder, and hardly that. 
You would say that it was only fit to mend 


the roads with. [ have seen many a good 
cartload of the like lying ready prepared by 
the wayside, in the midland counties. Mr. 
Blueapron—who keeps his vinery so moist 
that his vines put forth roots, in mid air, the 
whole length of their new- -wood branches— 
who manures his vine-borders with quarters | 
of dead horse, and will not allow. even a' 
mignonnette plant to exhaust their richness 
—would look aghast if he were told to culti- 
vate such compost as that. It is perfectly 
true that the two Messieurs B., Blueapron | 
videlicet, and Bourgignon, grow grapes with | 
a different object ; “table ‘and tub are their'| 
opposite destiny. “My grapes,” the former | 
will boast, “are different to these.” To which | 
B. the second will answer with a shrug—| 
“They are indeed! The only drink your) 
denied berries would make, is the cra| 
which the Champagne beasts call Tord- | 
boyau, or Twistbowel wine. More opposite | 
conditions of culture can hardly exist. In| 
one case, the plant has its branches, fruit, | 
and foliage in the dryest almost of European 
air, and its roots in a stratum of warm well- 
ventilated pebbles ; in the other, the vine is 
smothered with steam above and choked 
with carrion below. The horticultural vine 
is glutted with auimal manure ; the vine of! 
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the vineyards has little other stimulant (save 


| sunshine >) than slowly decomposing mineral 
food. The Academy of Salerno have wisely 
| decided that wine, to be really good, must 
possess united the four meritorious qualities 
\of perfume, savour, brilliancy, and colour. 
All these, and more, good burgundy can 
boast ; and yet it is produced from a mere 
heap of stony rubbish. 

In short, it is the rock that makes the 
wine. Not that any and every rock will pro- 
duce good burgundy ; but, on the quality of 
the rock depends the permanent character of 
the vintage. Everybody knows that good 
champagne ought to have a decided taste of 
gun-flint. Sir Humphry Davy has shown 
‘that the nature of the soils depends on the 
substratum of rock on which they lie, and by 
the decomposition whereof they are mainly 
produced, And thus, the wines of the Cdte- 
d’Or may be classed into groups ; those grow- 
ing on the same bed of rock are similar in 
flavour and character. As the substratum 
varies along the course of the Cdte, so do the 
wines. Generally, the rock which forms the 
base of the Golden Hills, isa coarse sub-carbon- 
ate of lime, which furnishes very tolerable stone 
for building purposes, and presents, especially 
near Santenay, an enormous mass of gryphites 
united by a calcareous paste of a grayish tint. 
But the prevailing hue is an ochrey yellow ; 
and it is uncertain whether the Céte derives 
its name from the colour of its soil or the 
money value of its produce. Examine any one 
given hill, and the truth of the above prin- 
ciple will be evident. For instance, the hill of 
Puligny and Mursault is all of a piece; the 
crystallisation is the same, and it is a heap of 
the same kind of shells. Whether you take it 


|at Mursault or at Montrachet, namely, at the 


two extremities, it is the same carbonate of 
lime, differing ‘only in slight external pro- 
perties, but identical in its internal composi- 
tion. 

Nevertheless, the wine of Montrachet is 
superior to that of the rest of the hill; but 
that is the consequence of its aspect, which 
slopes to the south-east. Moreover, the soil 
of this canton is fine, light, extremely perme- 
able to the action of the air, and is composed 
of an admirable mixture of clay, sub- carbonate 
of lime, tritoxide of iron, and vegetable 
remains. The superiority of the produce is 
owing to the fortunate combination of a 
favourable e aspect and a good soil. 

At the valley of Nuits commences the por- 
tion of the Céte, which is perhaps the most 
celebrated amongst foreigners for its wines, 
which have the reputation of being strong, of 
| keeping well, and of bearing long journeys. 
Fashion may have had something t to do with 


jit. Until the beginning of the eighteenth 
|century they were in less esteem. 


Their re- 
putation seems to date from the illness which 
Louis the Fourteenth suffered in sixteen hun- 
dred and eighty, when his physician Fagon 
recommended Nuits wine to restore his 
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strength. Of course, every sick courtier | the fable ; sportsmen also can be kept at bay 


drank the same beverage; those that were | 


not sick fell ill on purpose to follow their 
dread sovereign’s example. We may add, by 
the way, that the failing powers of the same 
monarch gave rise to the invention of 
liqueurs by the same medical attendant, as a 
cordial wherewith to stimulate the blunt 
senses of decrepitude. The rock which forms 
the base of this little chain is a very pure 
subearbonate of lime, with but little admix- 
ture of foreign substances ; in fact, it is true and 
real marble streaked with a few delicate 
pinkish veins. _I1t is possible that, hereafter, 
the marble of Nuits will stand in almost as 
high repute as its wine. 

One October morning I was awakened at 
Nuits by the din of coopers hammering the tubs 
of preparation, and making them fit to receive 
the grapes. I dressed myself to the sound of 
music, whose rhythm corresponded to Dr. 
Arne’s old tune of, “When the hollow drum 
doth beat to bed.” The streets were full of 

uiet but earnest business ; it was the first 
ie of the vintage. There were carts going 
out of town, on each of which was mounted a 
large oval tub called a balonge, to receive and 
partially squeeze the grapes in; there were 
the same or similar carts and tubs brimful of 
black grapes returning from the field; there 
were men passing from the vineyards into the 
town, laden with hods, or back-baskets, and 


also with baskets shaped like Yarmouth 
swills, only shallower, all full of the black, 


not-at-all-goodlooking pineau grape; wo- 
men also with empty baskets containing 
a supply of unshutting pruning-knives 
to sever poor Jean Raisin from his 
parent stem; gentlemen with choice little 
baskets of grapes on their arm, culled before 
the vintagers have begun, for their wives to 
treasure in moss and paper to produce them 
for the Christmas dessert ; or a woman bear- 
ing the same on her head, by way of trans- 
porting them more steadily; and vine- 
owners, accompanied by their bailiffs or 
factotums, seriously walking to the scene of 
action; for, they say here, when the cat’s 
away the rats will dance. Of course there 
are parties of young ladies and gentlemen 
who must go and see the vintaging, and 
neighbours who like to peep at other neigh- 
bours’ crops. And then contrast with their 
neat and spruce attire those three rough 
fellows riding inside one balonge, like veritable 
children of St. Nicholas in their pickled-pork 
tub; pity, too, the horse who is forced to 
drag the cart, laden with the balonge, filled 
with as many as eight-and-twenty large 
baskets of grapes—eight baskets make a 
a or hogshead of wine—a_ tolerable 
oad on a hot autumnal day. I should like 
to give that horse a few bunches of grapes, to 
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to the distance of three hundred métres, for, 
gunshot wounds are fatal to Jean Raisin, 
both in stem and fruit. If the owner’s 
longing for game, and not his judgment, con- 
sents to or commits the trespass, it is he who 
bears the penalty. Another by the way: a 
miller’s donkey stepped into a vineyard and 
drank a full draught out of a tub of new 
grape-juice. The owner summoned the 
miller before the justice to make him pay 
damages. The sentence was, that the donkey 
having only swallowed a passing glass of 
wine, without sitting down to enjoy himself 
in a regular way, the miller was not com- 
pelled to pay anything. That justice had 
all the wisdom of Solomon. Thou shalt not 
muzzle the ox while he treads out the corn. 
It is odious to see French horses, at harvest 
time, with baskets on their mouths like wean- 
ling calves. But grapes—grapes— nothing 
but grapes! All the grapes grown around 
Nuits are brought into the town to be made 
into wine, excepting always those numerous 
basketfuls that are sold to be made into wine 
elsewhere ; a passable quantity, altogether, 
although, they say, the grape-harvest is a 
failure. You can smell the vintage as you 
walk along the street—exactly the fruity, 
cloying kind of smell which delighted the 
old woman when she put her nose, with the 
Aisopian exclamation, to the bung-hole of the 
empty tub. Grapes, grape-refuse, grape- 
produce, grape-odours, grape-tools, and grape- 
people ! 

Nuits is a straggling, loose-built little town 
(never having been confined within « corset of 
fortifications), situated on one of the gorges 
into which the Cdte-d’Or is split, and tra- 
versed by the bed of what is sometimes 
a torrent,and sometimes a dry strip of shingle 
and sand, over which thenunnecessary bridges 
stride. Nuits, with only five thousand in- 
habitants, still possesses two public walks ; 
but the vineyards were the most tempting 
promenade to me. Everybody at Nuits is 
either a vine-grower, a wine-merchant, a vin- 
tager, or a wine-cooper. The universal popu- 
lation are drinkers of wine, from old sealed 
bottles to new piquette, and the shop-windows 
display a varied assortment of brass and other 
taps and syphons. As you walk in the out- 
skirts, little symptoms tell eloquent tales 
about the climate. You have maize cultivated 
with a successful result, sometimes in patches, 
sometimes in single plants stuck in to fill the 
place of a missing vine ; you have magnificent 
heads of drooping millet ; you have melons 
ripening on the bare open ground ; you have 
cornichons or gherkins, growing in a row and 
running up sticks like ranks of green peas. 
A gardener will tell you what all that means, 
if the flavour of your glass of wine does not 


moisten his poor dry dusty mouth with. By | give rise to strong suspicions that the summer 
|| the way, dogs are prohibited from entering| here differs a little from the English one. 
the vineyards when the fruit is ripe, for they | Quite out of town, you are in a sea of vines, 
are as fond of a good dessert asthe fox in!In general there is no boundary or fence. 
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Jean Raisin stands exposed to every enemy. 
Land is too valuable to be wasted in hedges, 
which, besides, would exhaust the soil, shade 
the crop, and harbour weeds and vermin. 
Jean, therefore, throws himself entirely on 
your honesty and generosity. 


choose to roam, whether to the naked brow of 
the Cote, or far and wide amidst the vine- 
yards. The Burgundian is a bold, bluff, 


generous fellow ; his beard comes before his | 
eunx, which, principally in consequence of 


discretion. If you are a well-known brigand 


° ° ° ° | 
and thief, he will give you unmistakable 
the vines, in a few years become patterns of 


warning to keep out of his vines; but if you 
have the garb and look of an honest man, you 
are welcome to peep iv, aye, and to taste with 
moderation. “Eat, monsieur, eat!” was the 
only warning or prohibition I received during 
my strolls in the environs of Nuits. To be 
sure, it is easy for vintagers to be liberal with 
what is not exactly their own. “That's 


Paths from the | 
high road conduct you whithersoever you | 
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In Lower Burgundy, the vines are planted 
on even ground (leaving the general slope 
of the whole out of the question), in rows 
which run up-hill and down-hill—not across, 
—a yard wide, and two feet apart from stool 
to stool, or thereabouts ; though this varies 
according to locality, like most other details 
of vine culture. At Chablis, the plants are 
four and a half feet from each other, whilst 
the ranks are two and a half feet wide. 
Some attempts are made to plant in quin- 


the operation of provignement, or layering 


irregularity, and at no time are so convenient 
either for gathering or tillage. The vines 
are supported by stakes about five feet long, 
called echalas, sometimes paisseaux, which 
are nothing more than laths of split oak- 
branches, prepared by workmen known as 


|fendeurs de merrain, and pointed at each 


tolerably heavy!” I said toa broad-shouldered | end, that when one end is rotted off in the 


fellow, as he set down a basket of grapes that 
would have made many a _ watering-place 
donkey sprawl flat on the ground. “At your 
service !” 


duty is to watch and keep marauders away 
from all sorts of country produce. There is 


also another noble custom here ; when once 
the first grape-gathering is over, the half-ripe, 


unripe, and quite inferior bunches are left to 
hang for a while, as vine-gleanings for the 
poor to make piquette with. This year, how- 
ever, in consequence of the general failure, 
Vollenay, and several other communes where 
there is a considerable number of late-pro- 
duced grapes, have decided to make a second 
vintage of them, as a matter of necessity 
rather than of custom. 

A few of the choicest’ and most valuable 
spots are circumscribed by a wall of stone. 
A walled-in vineyard is called aclos. One 
of the most famous of these is the Clos 
Vougeot, which suns itself on the gentlest 
of slopes, half-way between Nuits and 
Dijon. Like almost everything else that 
is good, it was once in the grasp of the touch- 
and-take-all monks, who made three separate 
brewings of the grapes. The produce of the 


upper portion of the Clos was never sold, but | 


was reserved for the abbot (barring what he 
treated himself to), as presents to the crowned 
heads, princes, and ministers of Catholic 
Europe. The wine from the middle part, 
almost equal to the first, was sold at exceed- 
ingly high prices. The lowest part produced 


a sample which, though inferior to the others, | 


was still very good, and always found ready 
purchasers. The Clos Vougeot, with its league 
or two of cellarage, has passed into the hands 
of lay proprietors ; otherwise, things are much 
as they were. Old epicures say that the fla- 
vour of the wine is not so good as when the 
monks prepared it ; perhaps it is their palates 
that have undergone the change. 


| still remain useful. 


was his reply, with a gesture | 
of invitation, stalking away to fetch another. 
And he was a garde-champétre, too, whose | 








ground, the other may be used and the stake 
“ As thin as an echalas,” 
is a local saying. During winter, the laths 
are collected and sheltered somewhere from 
the weather, like hop-poles, to save them 
from rotting. These vine-props are not stuck 
perpendicularly into the ground, but are 
made to slope uniformly, all leaning a little 
at the same angle, according to the aspect of 
the hill and the whim of the vine-dresser, 
who is apt to be fanciful in this respect. 
The arrangement gives great regularity to 
the appearance of the vineyards about Ton- 
nerre and Chablis. When the stake slightly 
overtops the vine, the effect, seen from below, 
is like that of a field of green corn with an 
enormous beard. If a vine-stem is so long 
that its shoots would rise above its own 
stake, it is made to trail about a couple of 
inches above the surface of the ground, and 
then mount that of one of its neighbours. 
This plan is useful in case any of its said 
near neighbours-should die, as it can then be 
inlaid, and so form a new plant. But to keep 
home, as the gardeners say,—to cut close 
back,—is the favourite practice. To shorten 
the vine, they believe, improves its health. 
The planting of a vineyard is an expensive 
affair. It gives no return till the fourth year, 
and has to be carefully cultivated all the while, 
The small profit from cabbages, and other 
crops, grown in the intervals of the rows is but 
an inconsiderable help to cover the outlay. 
The fifth year it: begins to produce in good 
earnest ; but the wine from young vines is 
inferior to that from old ones. The eighth 
year, it is in its full strength and vigour. 
New vineyards here are mostly planted from 
rooted cuttings (chevelées), in trenches like 
our celery trenches, at the proper intervals. 
When the plants are established, the earth 
is levelled, and they shoot forth new roots at 
the new surface of the ground. On the 
Céte-d’Or, in little out-of-the-way nooks, may 
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be seen vine-cutting nurseries, filled with v2 | 
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vines thickly planted together, which are | the vigneron has not the more leisure for that 


intended to be transferred to other ground 


next year, or the year after, to supply our| by every shower of rain to the lowest part | 


sons and grandsons with a cheerful glass to 
drink to the memory of the present gene- 
ration. Many Lower Burgundians prefer 
planting a new vineyard with unrooted 
cuttings, the technical word for which is 
chapons. A few of these are sure to fail. 
Those that succeed, thrive all the better for 
having escaped transplantation, and the 
vacancies are filled up the following season 
with chevelées. The chapons, cut from 
healthy young vines of the required sort, are 
about eighteen inches long. They are cut off 
about Christmas, und the sooner they are got 
into the ground afterwards, the better. The 
plant, too, succeeds better if buried in the 
fresh-dug earth as soon as the trench is 
opened. On this account circumstances are 
less favourable when the cuttings to be 


planted have to be brought from any con-| 
siderable distance, or when frost sets in| 


suddenly and prevents all tillage. In such 
cases, the chapons are tied in bundles, and 
their larger ends are put into buckets of water 
to the depth of six inches. But when kept 
too long in this way, many of the cuttings 
rot, and if the planter does not examine them 
carefully the proprietor sustains a heavy 
loss. Some better mode might be employed. 
Hot water near the boiling point is a well- 
known means of reviving languished vege- 
tative powers, A curious fact, related by 
Klobe, is that when the early colonists of the 
Cape of Good Hope failed in their attempts 
to propagate the vine, a German conceived the 
idea of slightly burning the extremity of the 
cuttings which he planted. Observe, those 
were cuttings from Vollenay on this very Céte- 
d’Or. The pineau of Burgundy produces the 
Constantia wine of the Cape. When the 
ground is ready, the vintager, working in a 
single row, straight from the top to the bottom 
of the hill, makes a long trench, and lays the 


baby vine reposing sixteen inches under-| 


ground, with the remaining two peeping 
above. Ifthere are more than two eyes, he 
prunes them back to that. 

The first operation of vine culture—the 
pulling up of the stakes, begins immedi- 
ately after the vintage. ‘They are laid in 
heaps at regular distances, after having any 
broken or rotten point sharpened by the 
women, and are then taken care of to be 
replanted in March, April, or the beginning of 
May, at the latest. The winter’s work con- 
sists in separating the rooted layers from the 
parent plant, in pruning the chevelée or super- 
abundant roots, and covering them again with 
earth. The plant is thus prepared to resist the 
rigours of winter, sometimes with the aid of a 
little warm manure. ‘Then, there is the 
stubbing-up of bad stools, and the half- 
digging of holes to supply their places by 
layers. When the cold is so intense that 
nothing can be done to the vines themselves, 


The soil on a sloping vineyard is washed down 


of the declivity, where it is stopped by little 
walls that are raised for the purpose. The 
upper portion of the vineyard, thus denuded 
| of earth, would at last become so poor that 
‘the vines would perish. ‘To replace the loss, 
the vigneron carries on his back hodsful of 
earth from the deposit at the bottom, to the 
impoverished summit of the hill. He does 
his best to oppose the law of nature, which 
decrees that every hill shall be levelled with 
|the plain. This earth-carrying task is of the 
‘greatest utility, and is performed about once 
in three years. The new soil is most precious 
manure, whose effect is immediately seen in 
the produce. 

About St. Valentine, pruning commences 
on the Céte. It takes place later on the 
{ sev where frosts are more to be appre- 

1ended. All the top branches are cut away ; 
nothing is left but one or more stems (accord- 
|ing to the strength of the cep) nearest to the 
‘old wood. Two or three eyes are usually left 
to each stem; greedy vine-growers leave as 
many as five, but they pay for it afterwards by 
the speedy exhaustion of the stool. At pruning- 
time, choice is made of branches to make 
layers with. The best way is to make the 
| selection just before the vintage, marking the 
| plants which produce the greatest abundance 
|of first-rate fruit. The best tool to prune 
| with is a serpette, or an English pruning- 
| knife, when it can be had, just such a one as 
|the good old servant which sometimes cuts 
|my wayside bread and cheese or thumb-piece, 
}and sometimes helps me to put rose-trees in 
order. There is an instrument called a 
sécateur, a combination of pincers and 
| scissors, and a great favourite with ignorant 
| vine-dressers and lazy gardeners, because it 
|helps them to get over the ground quickly. 
'I mention it, in order to advise its utter 
| rejection for any but the roughest purposes. 

Full-grown and established vines, which 
are entirely cultivated by hand labour, should 
‘receive a tillage four times during every 
{summer ; in mid-March or April, in May, in 
‘June or July, and the fourth in August. It 
one of these is more essential than the other, 
it is the second. ‘The first, called bécher 
| though no digging is employed, is performed 
with a peculiar hoe, named a meille, whose 
liron is perfectly triangular, except that the 
| point is elongated. The handle of the meille 
is slightly curved to help the labourer, and 
the iron is bent towards the handle at a very 
sharp angle. It thus forms a sort of hand- 
plough as the vigneron draws it towards 
himself. This work is performed by men 
who toil with naked feet among the rocky 
vineyards, where the heat during the summer 
tillage sometimes makes it an ordeal, as we 
should think, equivalent to walking over 
red-hot ploughshares. After the bécher, the 





stakes are planted, which enter more readily | 
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tue fresl-stirred earth, This task mostly 
falls to the lot of the women. It is their 
vflice also to tie up the vines with rye-straw 
or osier two or three times in the course of 
the season, as well as to disbud and remove 
all troublesome and unnecessary shoots. If 
the vine-shoot is long aud weak, and if it is 
not carefully tied to its stake, at the first 
storm alter the appearance of the blossom- 
bud and the development of the earliest 
leaves, the twigs beat one against the other, 
aud the ground is covered with their pre- 
mature ruins. During summer, the vignerons 
are obliged, time after time, mercilessly to 
cull back the rampant branches. At last, by 
admitting sunshine and air, and by preventing 


the vigour of the vine from exhausting itself 


unnecessarily, the berries swell and the 
bunches ripen. 


On the Céte-d’Or, the vineyards are often | 


full of little hollows, which are left to nurse 
a favourite currant-bush or millet plant in, 
or sometimes, I think, for the mere pleasure 
of walking up and down hill. The grand 
final cause of these numerous hollows is 
the necessity of making a preparation 
for the layering of vines. That operation 
renders the vine immortal, if the soil 
on which it is planted is good. There 
are renowned vineyards at Vollenay, Pom- 
mard, Beaune, and elsewhere, whose plan- 
tation dates from time immemorial. But to 
insure this happy result, the vines must not 
be neglected for a single season, Every year, 
layers must be made in proportion to the 
number of ceps that have perished, whether 
from age, inclement seasons, or the still worse 
evil of injudicious management. Note, that 


when a layer is well made, it gives a few| 


grapes the first year; in the second, it has 
attained its full strength. 

To make good wine, you must catch Jean 
Raisin at the exact point of ripeness. For 
red wines, a little too soon is better than a 
little too late. When the day is fixed by the 
wise men of the village, troops of vintagers 
of all ages and sexes throng in, from ten, 
twelve, and fifteen leagues distance, to enjoy 
the pleasure of eating their fill of grapes 
under the pretence of earning wages. ‘lhe 
vintage, in different localities, commences 
on a different appointed day. This is 
partly a matter of necessity, as the vin- 
tagers go in bands from one place to 
another. And to make good wine, it must be 
concocted with a certain degree of celerity 
aud decision. Good grapes, as in quite the 
south of France, often produce bad wine for 
no other reason than that the makers are 
sluggish about the business; exactly as, in 
the beet-sugar manufacture, the slightest halt 
in the march of the establishment brings 
about a serious check. 

When these errant ladies and gentlemen 
and children are introduced into a vineyard, 
they are ranged in line, and each individual 
walks straight before him, her, or it, cutting 
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every bunch he, she, or it, finds under his, 
her, or its noses, and putting them into 
little flat baskets. One hand ought to 
support the bunch, while the other adroitly 
severs the stem. When the fruit is over 
|ripe, the basket should be set at the foot 
of the vine, to catch the loose grapes that 
|would otherwise fall on the ground and 
| be lost. The little baskets, when full, are 
| carried off by a man, styled from his office 
vide-panier, or basket-emptier, and _ their 
contents are transferred into the grands 
|paniers or baskets proper, which are pre- 
| viously set down at proper intervals within 
|the area of the vineyard. The whole scene 
is often overlooked by astern gaunt woman, 
perhaps the proprietor’s wife, who sees that 
nothing is lost, and who wastes her energies 
on the thankless task of persuading the glut- 
tons to eat as few grapes as they can. 

The baskets proper are then emptied into 
| balonges, or large oval tubs, each standing 
ready upon its own cart. The balonge, when 
| brimful, is wheeled away to the pressoir, a 
word which the dictionary interprets wine- 
press, but which on the Céte-d’Or means the 
apartment, large or small, wherein wine- 
press, tubs, and other wine-making tools are 
congregated. The first grapes thrown into 
the first balonges,are trampled on by wooden- 
shod men upon the spot. The balonges 
themselves, arriving at the pressoir, are 
emptied into vast round tubs, called cuves. 
When the contents of the first balonge are 
thrown into the cuve, a vigneron jumps in, 
and tramples them as cruelly as he can, to 
make what is called the levain, or leaven. 
Upon this leaven‘are cast all the rest of the 
slightly crushed or uncrushed grapes as they 
are brought from the vineyard. And that is 
all that is done to commence or accelerate 
the fermentation, the progress of which 
is ascertained, amongst other means, by 
| listening. 

Sometimes the grapes are entirely or par- 
tially égrappés, or stripped from the stalks be- 
fore being putin the cuve. There are occasion- 
| ally years in which although the bunches are 
{ abundant, each bunch only bears some five 
|or six berries. Little else is to be seen but 
'a crop of stalks. Stripping then is necessary, 
because the stalks would absorb so much 

juice as to occasion great loss, Some propri- 
| etors, in less disastrous years, remove a cer- 
tain proportion of stalks. The grapes are 
/put into a large concave wicker sieve, called 
an égrappoir, the osiers composing which 
|eross each other at sufficient distances to 
|allow something larger than the largest 
'sized grape to pass between them. The 
| bunches are thrown into this égrappoir and 
| the vintager’s hand roughly rolls them about. 
The berries roll off without being too much 
| crushed, and the stalks remaining are tossed 
‘aside as useless. But most wine-masters do 
| not égrapper their grapes at all. 
‘ In warm weather, fermentation is soon 
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established, and the cuve can be emptied of | —— fluid, in order to preserve their own 
its contents in from twenty-four to thirty-six | body and reputation. And the hard-working 
hours ; but, in cold seasons, fermentation does  vigneron, when he is thirsty, what has he to 
not begin till the third or fourth day, and|drink at home? After the grapes are 
the emptying of the cuve on the sixth. | squeezed in the press, he fills some tubs with 
When the mass of bunches of fruit has|mare or refuse, carefully excluding the air 
sufficiently fermented, it is fouléd, or trod-| during winter. In spring, he fills up the 
den by a man without clothes (sometimes | tubs with water, lets them stand a week or 
there are several), who enters the tub, and | ten days, taps one, and draws a drink which 
squeezes out the juice as well as he can if it does him no great good, at the same time 
for about an hour, by stamping, kicking, and | does him no great harm. 

hugging the fruit, pressing it against his; The management of wine in the caski 
chest, and embracing it in his arms till he| infinitely intricate. One wrinkle may be 
becomes himself a perfect red-skin. This| useful to housekeepers. M. Pomier, an apo- 
vinous bath is sometimes so overpowering |thecary of Salins, has discovered a simple 
that the treader is obliged to give up the) mode of removing the odious smell and taste 
task through absolute tipsiness, and allow | from wine which has been put into a mouldy 
another and asoberer man to take his place in| hogshead. It consists in mixing a certain 
the bacchavalian fountain. The operation | dose of olive oil with the injured wine, and 
lets loose into the cuve a large quantity of| agitating the mixture violently. In four-and- 
saccharine matter, which has not yet fermented, | twenty hours the oil is all at the top, charged 
and the sweetness of the cuve is much in-; with the ill savours which it has absorbed 


creased. The fermentation re-commences 
violently ; and if it is found that the grapes 
are still insufficiently crushed, the red-skin 
Indians renew their onslaught. 

As soon as the treading-out is finished, 
the whole contents of the cuve—grapes, 
stones, stalks, and all—are transferred into 
the actual pressoir, or wine-press. Pressoirs 
vary considerably in construction. s 

From the pressing-place, the piéces are 
carried at once into the cellar, and there 
left to fine, perfect, and finish themselves, 
with no other interference than what is pro- 
duced by the eye of the master,—in all cases 
a most potent agent. 

Simple as the making of burgundy wine 
thus appears to be, it requires great nicety, 
careful watching, experience, forethought, 
and skilful application of the rule of thumb, 
to insure success both with the cuve and the 
insensible fermentation afterwards in the 
cask, Many little precautions and guiding 
symptoms are traditionally transmitted from 
father to son, from one generation of cellar- 
men to that which succeeds it. Bad methods 
are also adhered to with equal obstinacy, 
which accounts for the permanent unpalata- 
bleness of the wine produced in several 
favourable localities in France. Large esta- 
blishments are able to avail themselves of 
mechanical aid. Thus, at Clos Vougeot, the 
hew wine runs from the pressoir to the 
cellars through closely fitted pipes. All the 
pure Céte-d’Or burgundies are the wines for 
great and wealthy people to drink. For 
second-class folk there are second-class wines, 
known on the spot as passe-tout-grain, which 
are made from vineyards planted with a 
mixture, mostly half noirien and half gamay. 
In good years, passe-tout-grain is excel- 
lent, brilliant in colour and high in flavour. 
Ii is less liable to change, and bears longer 
keeping than many of the finer wines ; nay, 
aristocratic liquors are often obliged to call 
in the aid and intreat the alliance of the! 





from the wine. The experiment has been 
repeatedly tested. It has also been recom- 
mended to oil the inside of old mouldy casks, 
because the tubs thus lose their disagreeable 
smell, and the wine put into them acquires 
no unpleasant taste. It appears that the 
substance which injures the wine in such 
cases is of a nature similar to that of essential 
oils, If fixed oils are violently shaken to- 
gether with distilled aromatic waters, the 
latter entirely lose their aroma, which com- 
bines with the fixed oil, One more wrinkle 
to amateurs of burgundy. Import your wine 
as soon as you can get it out of the grower’s 
cellar, and let it perfect itself in your own. 
At its culminating point of ripeness it is too 
delicate to stand a journey, even from one 
end of a town to the other. 

Though the Burgundy wines are the 
most delicious in France, their consumption 
is more local and sparse than that of 
any others of the first class. You get good 
ordinary burgundies in Paris, but not gene- 
rally elsewhere. The grand requisite for 
a more extended enjoyment of the golden 
draught, is a European peace, enabling the 
French to make more cross-country railroads, 
and allowing the English (though we might 
do that at once) to reduce the duties on 
French wines to what they ought to be: 
namely, to the merest trifle. We shall attain 
these happy results by and by. Itought tobe 
known that, by opening our cellars, we may 
do as much good to our allies and neighbours 
as to ourselves. The grand wine-fountain, 
though perennial, has its spring-tide anil its 
neap. At the present moment, it is at lowest 


|ebb, and wine is dearer and dearer every day, 


Thousands in France will have to go without 
it this year. But there occur successive years 
of over-abundance, when the owner really does 
not know what te do with the produce ; and 
these epochs return from time to time after 
an indefinite lapse of years. A tub has been 
filled with wine, in exchange for an empty 
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tub ; crops of grapes have been abandoned to 
whomsoever chose to help himself, or have 
been suffered to fall and rot on the ground, 
because wine was (locally) so cheap that it 
would not pay to gather them. The revolu- 
tion of eighteen hundred and forty-eight was 
preceded and followed by five successive very 
abundant and consequently very expensive 
vintages, which crushed all but large capita- 
lists, and filled the cellars to overflowing. 


The same state of things is sure to occur again. | 


The quantity of good second-class wines (as 
good as any reasonable man wants), is capable 
of incalculable increase in France. London 


might drink claret (not burgundy), at a/| 


cheaper rate than Paris does. 

I now wish to post two great facts side 
by side: Here, is a people who like wine, 
who want wine, who will pay for wine, and 
who have not wine: There, is another people, 
just over the way, a friendly people, a conve- 
nient people, who have often much more wine 
than they want, who would be glad to sell it, 
who cannot sell it. Such a state of things is 


an unstable equilibrium, which must set itself 


right, sooner or later, by the force of gravity 
alone. 


FIFTY-TWO, WRIOTHESLEY PLACE. 


Some years ago, more than I care to tell, 
Mrs. Ruleit was at the head of a very select 
ladies’ school in Wriothesley Place, Russell 
Square. I don’t know what she termed it ; 
but she would neither have it called a school, 
nor an establishment, nor a seminary, nor a 
house. Such names she rejected, as low; or, to 
use her favourite expression “twopenny.” It 
was simply Mrs. Ruleit’s, Wriothesley Place. 
On the same principle the girls were not 
called young ladies, whatever their rank or 
station; they were only “the girls.” The 
school had fallen off considerably before I 
went. From twelve pupils, which was the 
limit, it was reduced to five : there must have 
been some prejudice at work somewhere ; 
for, before my going was quite decided, our 
old friend, Mr. France, the clergyman took 
pains to inquire from the family of one of the 
pupils what they thought of the school, and 
received for reply, “Oh, we like the school 
very well, and the masters are very efficient ; 
but we don’t think sincerity is taught there.” 
I suppose my father trusted I had learnt sin- 
cerity before, though I never had a sincerity 


master, At all events I went; but, witha cau- | 
tion not to repeat what I had heard on any | 


account, and this secret lay like a load of 
lead upon my mind, all the time I was there. 


Mrs. Ruleit and her daughter, with the | 


teacher Miss Radley, and we tive girls, com- 
posed the household; Miss Radley slept in 
our room, walked out with us, and never left 
us. She was about thirty years of age, with 
coarse red hair, white eyebrows, and a turn- 
up nose. What a life she had with us! 
we were more frequently impertinent than 


for | 


polite ; and how lonely too! for she belonged 
neither tous norto Madame. At half-past six 
in summer it was her duty to call us, and 
about seven we came down stairs. One of us 
was then sent off to the piano in the front draw- 
ing-room, another to the piano in the back, 
|and a third to the piano in the parlour below, 
| to practise till breakfast. It was a long time 
for growing girls to wait ; but we oftenstayed 
our appetites with a hard biscuit. At nine, 
Madame came down, and prayers were read 
| by one of the girls ; after that, breakfast of tea 
jand solid squares of bread and butter, which 
| was very good every morning except Mondays, 
when it was a day old. We lived entirely in 
the study—a good room with a view of the 
back walls of the mews. There was a long 
| deal-table with a form down each side in the 
| centre of the room,and forms all round close to 
the wall. These formscontained lockersfor our 
books—no carpet,—only a hearth-rug before 
the fire which was a forfeit to cross. We were 
quite satisfied with our accommodation ; for 
the terms of the school were called high— 
two hundred a-year—so we felt very genteel 
and select, and never missed the carpet. 
Breakfast over, Mrs. Ruleit placed herself at 
the head of the table and heard one of us 
read French, which was all the teaching she 
understood herself ; except assiduousattention 
to our deportment and carriage, to which last 
task she was gradually falling a sacrifice, 
according to her own account. She was very 
short and very stout ; but we were constantly 
assured she was worn to a thread with en- 
treating us to hold up—nay, to a ravel- 
ling. 

Monday morning brought Mr. Gresley the 
English master, whose lessons were held in 
the deepest reverence; for Mrs. Ruleit wisely 
considered that, to speak and write Eng- 
lish in purity, was far better than middling 
French, or imperfect Italian. The idea of 
German was never entertained. We should as 
soon have learnt Runic. A tradition existed 
that Mr. Gresley had sold his head to the sur- 
geons, and there was something imposing in 
being taught by a head that was worth buy- 
ing ; so we were all very attentive,and a little 
awe-struck. We read poetry with him, 
besides the grammar and parsing lessons, and 
sorely tried he must have been at times. I 
recollect a tall girl, nearly twenty, who had 
been at various schools all her life, repeating 
Young’s lines :— 





“But their hearts, wounded like the wounded air, 
Soon close,—where past the shaft, uo trace is 
found.” 


He interrupted her with, “Miss G., what do 
|you meav by the shaft ?”—“Something be- 
longing to a cart, sir.” How he grinned, 
clapped his hands, and shuddered ! 

Uur instructor in French was a little, shri- 
| velled, old emigrant without teeth, who mum- 
bled his language allto mash. He hada per- 
|petual cold, too, and was for ever using his 
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handkerchief, and interrupting the reading 
with “Mon nez medemand.” He corrected the | 


exercises, heard us read in Epochs d’Angle- 
terre, and got as far in the beauties of La 
Fontaine, as “ Une grenouille vit un boouf.” 

Two mornings in the week, we came down to 
breakfast in full evening-dress, for Monsieur 
Roverre the dancing-master, a dapper little 
gentleman (ballet-master at the opera, who 
came in his own carriage), preceded by Mr. 
Chip with his fiddle in a green-bag, who sat 
near the door playing it during the lesson. 
Oh! his earnest endeavours to make us grace- 
ful; his despair in our elbows ; his hopeless- 
ness in our backs, and his glare of indignation 
at our mistakes! But what could we do? 
English girls are not French girls, who are born 
dancers. We did our best and he onght to 
have known it; but he didn’t: so we hated 
him as school-girls only can hate, andrevenged 
ourselves by calling him—when nobody heard 
—Old Roverre. 

Music was the great end of education at 
Mrs. Ruleit’s, and an evening of excitement 
was that when Mr. Dragon gave his lesson. 
Then Mrs. R. and her daughter sat with 
coffee in the front pariour, and each of 
us in turn with her music in her hand 
had to enter the room, curtsey, and take her 
seat at the piano, with three sets of the most 
formidable eyes in the world fixed upon her. 
Iam agitated now to think of those Tuesday 
evenings. After all those odious practisings in 
the front drawing-room, without fire, to tind 
your fingering erroneous, your time defective, 
taste and feeling wanting, and diligence ques- 
tioned ; and, finally, as you left the room to 
hear, with a contemptuous sigh, “She will 
never make anything of it,” was more 
than a girl’s nature could bear. 
ful I was to get to bed after it, and be soothed 
to sleep by the boy in the mews calling, “Beer! 
beer !” Happy boy, to have no music-master ! 

On Wednesday mornings we were gene- 
rally indulged at breakfast with a running 
commentary on the shortcomings of the pre- 
ceding evening, accompanied by plaintive 
lamentations on the inferiority of the present 
set of girls as compared with those of former 
years, in everything worth knowing generally 
—and musicin particular. Then we heard, for 
the twentieth time, of Miss Timmins, who so 
appreciated the advantage of learning from 
such a master as our Dragon, that she could 
scarcely be induced to leave the piano. She 
never complained of the cold in the back 
drawing-room, or that the instrument in the 
front parlour had several dumb notes. Miss 
Timmins knew her duty, and did it,and may be 
doing it yet, and I hope is. I never saw her; 
but 1 hated Miss Timmins. 

I did better in drawing than music, and 
had one master, in hessian boots, all to myself ; 
for I drew chalk heads, which no other girl 
did. I felt very grand standing at my easel 
with my port-crayon, rubbing in a large head 
of Calypso, or a great ugly Syrian woman 
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from the Miraculous Draught of Fishes, which 
I talked of as “after Raphael.” But the 
crowning triumph was copying Canova’s 
Hebe from the cast, or, as we technically 
salled it, the round. Then I felt indeed an 
artist. Our studies were suspended at one 
\o’clock by the entrance of a plate of dry 
bread for luncheon. Mrs. Ruleit shut up 
her desk and sailed out of the room, while 
|we proceeded upstairs to dress for our 
jwalk. Two whole hours we spent every 
|fine day in the nursery gardens in 
|Euston Square. But we were not com- 
'pelled to keep together ; so I often took a 
| book, and, in the cold weather, was much in 
| the greenhouse, and in warm by the side of 
the pond under shade of a large white thorn 
| that hung over it. I wonder where the pond 
‘and the large white thorn are now? We 
| returned home, in time to dress for dinner, at 
four. This was a plain, substantial meal, 
|soon over; and, after it, we were left to our 
|own devices and Miss Radley, until tea at 
| seven. The interval was filled up with 
reading, talking, or learning lessons. Our 
Istock of entertaining books was not very 
extensive. Countess and Gertrude, Rosanne, 
|The Poetical Keepsake, The Swiss Family 
| Robinson, and Paul et Virginié, were all I 
jremember. Then was the time for revela- 
i tions to each other of our previous lives and 
jexperiences. Only one of us, (it was not 
|myself) had ever had a lover—that grand 
| object of attainment to a school-girl: and 
| that secret was not spoken loud out, but only 
| to me in the retirement of the nursery-gardens, 
| It was an officer in the East India Company’s 
service, never likely to come to England 
again, and who had never made a direct offer; 
so he was but a shadowy kind of lover after 
all: only it did to talk about, as we had 
nothing better. But one of the girls had 
spent the last holidays with a beautiful 
cousin, who was engaged to an officer in an 
English regiment, whose name was Manner- 
ing ; and thisengagement served as an illustra- 
tion of all the sentiment and love-making that 
could be at any time broached. Meantime, 
Miss Radley read, or worked, or walked 
backward and forward in the study, hold- 
ing a backboard ; and, when it grew dusk, 
and she thought we could not see, mounted a 
hairpin across her nose, in the vain hope of 
curbing its aspiring tendencies. If by 
chance she heard the word gentleman, we 
were instantly interrupted by some question 
as to what age we were, or how many 
brothers and sisters we had at home. She 
did not like so well to tell her own age; for 
once, when we got on the subject of ages, she 
asked us how old we thought her? We all 
believed her thirty, but thought it would be 
very ill-bred (and we piqued ourselves on our 
good-breeding) to tell her that she had 
arrived at that age when hope is outlived, 
and despair even survived: so we unani- 
mously said twenty-seven; and she would not 
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tell us the truth after all. She rebuked me! 
once viciously for saying, “an old lady of 
fifty.” I understand it now, alas! but then 
I thought it very uvjust: fifty is not so old | 
as it ouce was. 

When candles came, Miss Radley gathered 
us round her, and heard us read the Bible, 
or questioned us in ancient and modern 
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(Conducted by 
Upper Brook Street lent her house for the 
evening, on condition of having a certain 
number of tickets for herself and friends. 
Mrs. R. took two or three of us herself, ac- 


{companied by Cadney, a neighbouring green- 


grocer, dressed in black, and whom we were 
told to call “James” (his name was Isaac), 
when he went out with us, that he might look 


history, or heathen mythology, and some- like our own footman. The concert was in the 
times we read poetry. She was of a dining-room, and the suite of drawing-rooms 
tender, sentimental turn, in spite of red'was open to the company; who examined 
hair and a turn-up nose ; and, in moments of | the ornaments, lolled on the sofas, read the 
confidence, would show us a little box of|cards, and counted the candles, under the 
treasures to be gazed at lovingly when we | very eyes of the owner herself, for anything 
were asleep. The gem of the collection was|they knew. The notes and cards of the 
what I took to be a paper of tobacco, the | greatest and most fashionable acquaintances 
contents being about that colour and texture, ; were uppermost, as usual. The unfortunate 
with this inscription outside——*“The sweet|giver of the concert must have passed a 
remembrance of my beloved brother.” She | wretched evening. Signor Ronzi de Begnis 
soon set my error at rest, by explaining that | was late, Sapio never came at all, the lady 
it was her brother’s whiskers, which he had | singers were capricious ; so, between hoping 
cut off on returning from the wars ; and she and fearing, and filling up gaps himself, and 
had treasured them up ever since. This was apologising, and a wonderful air with varia- 
a remarkable brother too; for he was very | tions on the harp, and Adelaide by a gentle- 
deaf when he went into battle, and the roar|man sorely afilicted within, the concert 


| 
| 


of the cannon did something to his ears, for 
he heard quite well when he came out. 

At this time of the evening we were 
allowed, now and then, to subscribe, and 
send the housemaid out for hardbake, 
parliament, apples, or biscuit, or a cocoa- 
nut, which we peeled, sliced, and boiled in 
brown sugar, then turned out on a dish, and 
called ambrosia. Seven o’clock brought tea, 
and Madame took her place again at the 
head of the table; each girl had a large 
breakfast cup full—we might have more if 
we liked, but we never had. After tea, one 
read aloud in that cheerful specimen of polite 
literature, Rollin’s Ancient History (I have 
never looked into it since), while the rest 
worked. I hate Cyrus to this day. We had 
a very little joke upon Darius, who was nick- 
named Dosen, because he made promises that 
he did not keep, like our next door neighbour 
Mr. Moses, who promised to send Mrs. Ruleit 
a bag of coffee, and didn’t ; so we called him 
“dosen,” and held him in contempt. At nine 


o'clock we put up our work, the prayer-book | 
was brought out, and we knelt in a circle | 


before Mudame. Prayers were read by the 
girls in turn ; and, after “bon soir,” we were 
dismissed for the night; not without sus- 
picion that Mrs, Ruleit and her daughter had 
something good to eat after we were gone,— 
but this was never confirmed, and cook would 
not tell. 

Our Italian master, Signor Gagliardini, 
only taught the girls who could sing; for, to pro- 
nounce the words of Italian songs properly, 
was the chief object of the instruction; occasion- 


terminated. 

One of the girls was to be left at home for 
the night in Hanover Square; and, as we 
| watched the footman give her a bed candle 
jand saw her glide up the painted staircase, 
we drew ourselves up and affected to think it 
very grand but very comfortless, as all people 
|do who are not grand themselves. I don’t 
know that we had any such very particular 
comforts in Wriothesley Place ; but we thought 
the Hanover Square carriage might have 
| taken us, but it didn’t. So it was pleasant to 
despise carriages and luxuries in general. 

But, all this time, my secret about sincerity 
\lay heavy on my mind; and, one unlucky 
| morning (the first of September, I remember 
it well), for want of a secret to tell about a 
lover—for I had not one—I confided this 
to one of my companions in return for 
the excitement I experienced about the 
shadowy captain in the East Indies. 1 
repented it from that moment; for if she 
should reveal it I was a lost character. I 
pictured to myself the disgrace I should fall 
into at home with good Mr. France, with the 
family who told us in confidence, and, above 
all, the disturbance it would cause in 
Wriothesley Place. Oh, what I suffered! I 
had no pleasure in the thought of going 
home—the sunshine was taken out of my 
life—I had committed a breach of trust 
| society could not overlook. My distress reached 
lits climax, when, one morning, Madame 
| received a letter from a friend in the country 
saying she considered it her duty to tell her 
that Mrs. Horseman, our neighbour over the 





ally he brought his little boy who informed | way, had been visiting in the country, and 
us in a thin, shrill voice, that his name was, | there said, in company, that there was one 
“Titus Telemaque Terence Themistocle ;” the | school in London where she would not send a 
weight of his name seemed to have crushed girl, and that was Madame. Ruleit’s; and 


his growth. The Signor gave a concert on a’ this opinion was calculated to do great injury, 


vlan common enough at the time. A lady in! as Mrs. Horseman was called intellectual, and 
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looked up to by a certain set who would like | 
to be intellectual too. The excitement amongst | 
us was intense: we freely used the words} 
calumny, malice, falsehood—and one girl, a} 


soldier’s daughter, said “lying.” But it was 


all right in such a cause ; for the more vehe-| 


ment our indignation the more complimentary 
to Madame. I was in a fright, to be sure, 
lest my confidante should, in the excitement, 
forget her solemn promise not to tell, and let 
out my secret. The subject was discussed, day 
by day by us, to please Madame—by Madame 
in sad earnestness, At length she requested 
her friend Miss Montague, a great lady in Gros- 
venor Square, to ascertain the truth of the 
matter; forshe knewa little of Mrs, Horseman’s 
sister, and could ask her, which I suppose 
she did, for in a few days she came to Mrs. 
Ruleit with the result of the interview. Miss 
Chickworth, the sister, wishing to be well 
with Grosvenor Square, denied it in toto, 
“felt convinced her sister had never said a 
word in disparagement of Madame, but trusted 
Miss Montague would excuse her being told 
of the occurrence,” as “it would infinitely 
distress her, and might be prejudicial, as she 
was a nurse ;” we knew nothing about being 
a nurse, how should we? so we decided it 
was only a ruse; and when we went out to 
walk, relieved our feelings by looking daggers 
at the houses opposite. 

When the holidays came, we went home, 
and the school dwindled, and dwindled, and 
poor dear Madame drooped, and drooped, 
until she was compelled at last to let her 
house and accept the kind offer of some rela- 
tives to make her home with them. I never 
saw her more, but I retain a grateful recol- 
lection of her painstaking anxiety for my 
improvement ; and I learned from the anguish 
I witnessed there, never to say one word 
lightly, or unadvisedly, in disparagement of 
a ladies’ school, 


VAMPYRES. 


Or all the creations of superstition, a Vam- 

pyre is, perhaps, the most horrible. You are 

ying in your bed at night, thinking of no- 
thing but sleep, when you see, by the faint 
light that is in your bed-chamber, a shape 
entering at the door, and gliding towards you 
with a long sigh, as of the wind across the 
open fields when darkness has fallen upon 
them. The thing moves along the air as if 
by the mere act of volition; and it has a 
human visage and figure. The eyes stare 
wildly from the head ; the hair is bristling ; 
the flesh is livid ; the mouth is bloody. 

You lie still—like one under the influence 
of the night-mare—and the thing floats slowly 
over you. Presently you fall into a dead sleep 
or swoon, returning, up to the latest moment 
of consciousness, the fixed and glassy stare of 








your chest near the heart; and the truth 
flashes on you. You say nothing of the mat- 
ter to your friends ; but you know you are 
a doomed man—and you know rightly. For 
every night comes the terrible Shape to your 
bed-side, with a face that seems horrified at 
itself, and sucks your life-blood in your sleep. 
You feel it is useless to endeavour to avoid 
the visitation, by changing your room or your 
locality: you are under a sort of cloud of 
fate. 

Day after day you grow paler and more 
languid ; your face becomes livid, your eyes 
leaden, your cheeks hollow. Your friends 
advise you to seek medical aid—to take 
change of air—to amuse your mind ; but you 
are too well aware that it is all in vain. 
You therefore keep your fearful secret to 
yourself; and pine, and droop, and languish, 
till you die. When you are dead (if you will 
be so kind as to suppose yourself in that pre- 
dicament), the most horrible part of the busi- 
ness commences. You are then yourself 
forced to become a Vampyre, and to create 
fresh victims; who, as they die, add to the 
phantom stock. 

The belief in Vampyres appears to have 
been most prevalent in the south-east of 
Europe, and to have had its origin there. 
Modern Greece was its cradle; and among 
the Hungarians, Poles, Wallachians, and 
other Sclavonic races bordering on Greece, 
have been its chief manifestations. The early 
Christians of the Greek Church believed that 
the bodies ofall the Latin Christians buried in 
Greece were unable to decay, because of their 
excommunication from that fold of which the 
Emperor of Russia now claims to be the 
sovereign Pope and supreme Shepherd. The 
Latins, of course, in their turn, regarded 
these peculiar mummies as nothing less 
than saints; but the orthodox Greeks con- 
ceived that the dead body was animated by a 
demon who caused it to rise from its grave 
every night, and conduct itself after the 
fashion of a huge mosquito, These dreadful 
beings were called Brucolacs ; and, according 
to some accounts, were not merely manufac- 
tured from the dead bodies of heretics, but 
from those of all wicked people who have 
died impenitent. They mid appear in divers 
places in their natural forms; would run a 
muck indiscriminately at whomsoever they 
met, like a wild Malay; would injure some, 
and kill others outright ; would occasionally, 
for a change, do some one a good service ; 
but would, for the most part, so conduct 
themselves that nothing could possibly be 
more aggravating or unpleasant. J ather 
Richard, a French Jesuit of the seventeenth 
century, who went as a missionary to the Archi- 
pelago, and who has left us an account of the 
Island of Santerini, or Saint Irene, the Thera 
of the ancients, discourses largely on the sub- 


the phantom, When you awake in the morn-|ject of Brucolacs. He says, that when the 


ing, you think it is all a dream, until you 
perceive a small, blue, deadly-looking, spot on 


persecutions of the Vampyres become intol- | 
erable, the graves of the offending parties are 
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opened, when the bodies are found entire and informs us that the corpses of those excom- 


uncorrupted ; that they are then cut up into | municated by the modern Greek Church are 


little bits, particularly the heart; and that, | 
after this, the apparitions are seen no more, 
an‘ the body decays. 

The word Brucolac, we are told, is derived 
from two modern Greek words, signifying, 
respectively, “mud,” and “a ditch,” because 
the graves of the Vampyres were generally 
found full of mud. Voltaire, in the article 
on Vampyres in his Philosophical Dictionary, 
gives a similar account of these spectres. He 
observes, in his exquisite, bantering style : 
“These dead Greeks enter houses, and suck | 
the blood of little children ; eating the sup-| 
pers of the fathers and mothers, drinking their | 
wine, and breaking all the furniture. They 
can be brought to reason only by being 
burnt—when they are caught ; but the pre-| 
caution must be taken not to resort to this 
measure until the heart has been torn out, 
as that must be consumed apart from the} 
body.” What a weight of meaning and_| 
implied satire is there in that phrase, “ They 
can be brought to reason only by being 
burnt!” It is a comment upon universal | 
history. 

Pierre Daniel Huet, a French writer of! 
Ana, who died in seventeen hundred and | 


called Toupi, a word signifying “a drum,” 
because the said bodies are popuiarly sup- 
posed to swell like a drum, and to sound like 
the same, if struck or rolled on the ground. 
Some writers have supposed that the ancient 
idea of Harpies gave rise to the modern idea 
of Vampyres 

Traces of the Vampyre belief may be 
found in the extreme north—even in remote 
Iceland. In that curious piece of old Icelandic 
history, called The Eyrbyggja-Saga, of which 
Sir Walter Scott has given an abstract, we 
tind two narrations which, though not identi- 
cal with the modern Greek conception of 
Brucolacs, have certainly considerable affinity 
with it. The first of these stories is to the 
following effect :—Thorolf Begifot, or the 
Crookfooted, was an old Icelandic chieftain 
of the tenth century, unenviably notorious for 
his savage and treacherous disposition, which 
involved him in continual broils, not only 
with his neighbours, but even with his own 
son, who was noted for justice and generosity. 
Having been frustrated in one of his knavish de- 
signs, and seeing nofarther chance opento him, 
Thorolf returned home one evening, mad with 





rage and vexation, and, refusing to partake of 


twenty-one, says, that it is certain that the any supper, sat down at the head of the table 
idea of Vampyres, whether true or false, is | like a stone statue, and so remained without 
very ancient, and that the classical authors! stirring or speaking a word. The servants 
are full of it. He remarks, that when the/retired to rest; but yet Thorolf did not 
In the morning, every one was horri- 


ancients had murdered any one in a trea-! move. 
cherous manner, they cut off his feet, hands, | fied to find him still sitting in the same place 
nose, and ears, and hung them round his neck and attitude ; and it was whispered that the 
or under his arm-pits; conceiving that by | old man had died after a manner peculiarly 
these means they deprived their victim of | dreadful to the Icelanders—though what may 


the power of taking vengeance. Huet adds,|be the precise nature of this death is very 
that proof of this may be found in the Greek | doubtful. It was feared that the spirit of 
Scholia of Sophocles; and that it was after | Thorolf would not rest in its grave unless some 
this fashion that Menelaus treated Deiphobus, | extraordinary precautions were taken ; and 





the husband of Helen—the victim having been | 
discovered by Eneas in the infernal regions | 
in the above state. He also mentions the 
story of Hermotimus of Clazomene, whose 
soul had a power of detaching itself from its 
body, for the sake of wandering through dis- 
tant countries, and looking into the secrets of 
futurity. During one of these spiritual jour- 
neys, his enemies persuaded his wife to have 
the body burned ; and his soul, upon the next | 
return, finding its habitation not forthcom- 
ing, withdrew for ever after. According 
to Suetonius, the body of Caligula, who had 
been violently murdered, was but partially 
burned and superficially buried. In conse- 
quence of this, the house in which he had 
been slain, and the garden in which the im- 
perfect cremation had taken place, were every 
night haunted with ghosts, which continued 
to appear until the house was burned down, 
and the funeral rites properly performed by 
the sisters of the deceased emperor. It is| 





| 
| 


accordingly his son Arnkill, upon being sent 
for, approached the body in such a manner as 
to avoid looking upon the face, and at the 
same time enjoined the domestics to observe 
the like caution. The corpse was then re- 
moved from the chair (in doing which, great 
force was found necessary) ; the face was con- 
cealed by a veil, and the usual religious rites 
were performed. A breach was next made 
in the wall behind the chair in which the 
corpse had been found ; and the body, being 
carried through it with immense labour, was 
laid in a strongly-built tomb. All in vain. 
The spirit of the malignant old chief haunted 
the neighbourhood both night and day; 
killing men and cattle, and keeping every one 
in continual terror. The pest at length be- 


|came unendurable ; and Arnkill resolved to 


remove his father’s body to some other place. 

On opening the tomb, the corpse of Thorolf 
was found with so ghastly an aspect, that he 
seemed more like a devil than a man; and 





asserted by ancient writers that the souls of| other astounding and fearful circumstances 
the dead are unable to repose until after the|soon manifested themselves. Two strong 
body has been entirely consumed ; and Huet! oxen were yoked to the bier on which the 
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body was placed ; but they were very shortly 
exhausted by the weight of their burden. 
Fresh beasts were then attached ; but, upon 
reaching the top of a steep hill, they were 
seized with a sudden and uncontrollable 
terror, and, dashing frantically away, rolled 
headlong into the valley, and were killed. At 
every mile, moreover, the body became of a 
still greater weight ; and it was now found 
impossible to carry it any farther, though the 
contemplated place of burial was still distant. 
The attendants therefore consigned it to the 
earth on the ridge of the hill—an immense 
mound was piled over it—and the spirit of the 
old man remained for a time et rest. But 
“after the death of Arnkill,” says Sir Walter 
Scott, “ Begifot became again troublesome, 
and walked forth from his tomb, to the great 
terror and damage of the neighbourhood, 
slaying both herds and domestics, and driving 
the inhabitants from the canton. It was 
therefore resolved to consume his carcase 
with fire ; for, like the Hungarian Vampyre, 
he, or some evil demon in his stead, made 
use of his mortal reliques as a vehicle 
during the commission of these enormities. 
The body was found swollen to a huge size, 
equalling the corpulence of an ox. It was 
transported to the sea-shore with difficulty, 
and there burned to ashes.” In this narra- 
tive, we miss the blood-sucking propensities 
of the genuine Vampyre ; but in all other 
respects the resemblance is complete. 

The other story from the same source has 
relation to a certain woman named Thor- 
gunna. This excellent old lady having, a 
short time previous to her death, appointed 
one Thorodd her executor, and the wife of 
the said Thorodd having covetously induced 
her husband to preserve some bed-furniture 
which the deceased particularly desired to 
have burnt, a series of ghost-visits ensued. 
Thorgunna requested that her body might be 
conveyed to a distant place called Skalholt ; 
and on the way thither her ghost appeared 
at a house where the funeral party put up. 
But the worst visitations occurred on the 
return of Thorodd to his own house. On 
the very night when he reached his domi- 
cile, a meteor resembling a half-moon glided 
round the walls of the apartment in a direction 
opposed to the apparent course of the sun (an 
ominous sign), and remained visible until the 
inmates went to bed. The spectral appearance 
continued throughout the week ; and then one 
of the herdsmen went mad, evidently under 
the persecutions of evil spirits. At length he 
was found dead in his bed ; and, shortly after, 
Thorer, one of the inmates of the house, 
going out in the evening, was seized by the 
ghost of the dead shepherd, and so injured 
by blows, that he died. His spirit then went 
into partnership with that of the herds- 
man, and together they played some very 
awkward and alarming pranks. A pestilence 
appeared, of which many of the neighbours 
died; and one evening something in the 
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shape of a seal-fish lifted itself up through the 
flooring of Thorodd’s house, and gazed 
around, 

The terrified domestics having in vain 
struck at the apparition, which continued to 
rise through the floor, Kiartan, the son of 
Thorodd, smote it on the head with a ham- 
mer, and drove it gradually and reluctantly 
into the earth, like a stake. Subsequently, 
Thorodd and several of his servants were 
drowned ; and now their ghosts were added 

|to the spectral group. Every evening, when 
the fire was lighted in the great hall, Thorodd 
and his companions would enter, drenched 
and dripping, and seat themselves close to 
the blaze, from which they very selfishly ex- 
cluded all the living inmates ; while, from the 
other side of the apartment, the ghosts of 
those who had died of pestilence, and who 
appeared gray with dust, would bend their 
way towards the same comfortable nook, 
under the leadership of Thorer. This being 
a very awkward state of affairs in a climate 
like Iceland, Kiartan, who was now the mas- 
ter of the house, caused a separate fire to be 
kindled for the mortals in an out-house, 
leaving the great hall to the spectres; with 
which arrangement their ghostships seemed 
to be satisfied. The deaths from the pesti- 
lence continued to increase ; and every death 
caused an addition to the phantom army. 
Matters had now reached so serious a pitch, 
that it was found absolutely necessary to take 
some steps against the disturbers of the 
neighbourhood. It was accordingly resolved 
to proceed against them by law; but, previ- 
ously to commencing the legal forms, Kiartan 
caused the unfortunate bed-furniture, which 
had been at the bottom of all the mischief, to 
to be burnt in sight of the spectres. A jury 
was then formed in the great hall; the ghosts 
were accused of being public nuisances within 
the meaning of the act in that case made and 
provided ; evidence was heard, and finally 
a sentence of ejectment was pronounced. 
Upon this, the phantoms rose; and, protest- 
ing that they had only sat there while it was 
lawful for them to do so, sullenly and mut- 
teringly withdrew, with many symptoms of 
unwillingness, A priest then damped the room 
with holy-water—a solemn mass was per- 
formed, and the supernatural visitors were 
thenceforth non est inventus. 

The incident of the seal in this narrative 
will remind the reader who has properly 
studied his Corsican Brothers—and (as it is 
customary to ask on these occasions) who has 
not 1—of the appearance of the ghost of the 
duellist as he comes gliding through the floor 
to the tremulous music of the fiddles, The 
whole tale, in fact, falls ina great measure 
into the general class of ghost stories ; but the 
circumstance of each person, as he died, adding 
to the array of the evil spirits, and thus 
spreading out the mischief in ever-widening 
circles, has an affinity to the distinguishing 
‘feature of the Brucolac superstition. Still, 
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for the perfect specimen of the genus Vam- | following most pathetic and frightful account 
pyre, we must revert to the south-east of ofa Vampyre execution from an eld German 
Europe. writer :—* When they opened his grave, after 
Sir Walter Scott says that the above “is|he had been long buried, his face was found 
the only instance in which the ordinary ad-| with a colour, and his features made natural 
ministration of justice has been supposed to|sorts of movements, as if the dead man 
extend over the inhabitants of another world, |smiled. He even opened his mouth as if he 
and in which the business of exorcising| would inhale the fresh air. They held the 
spirits is transferred from the priest to the | crucifix before him, and called in a loud voice, 
judge.” |* See, this is Jesus Christ who redeemed your 
Voltaire, however, in treating of Vam-)soul from hell, and died for you.’ After the 
pyres, mentions a similar instance. “It is|sound had acted on his organs of hearing, 
in my mind,” says the French wit and phi-| and he had connected perhaps some ideas with 
losopher, “a curious fact, that judicial pro-| it, tears began to flow from the dead man’seyes. 
ceedings were taken, in due form of law, | Finally, when, after a short prayer for his 
concerning those dead who had left their' poor soul, they proceeded to hack off his 
tombs to suck the blood of the little} head, the corpse uttered a_ screech, and 
boys and girls of the neighbourhood. Cal-| turned and rolled just as if it had been alive 
met relates that in Hungary two officers ap-|—and the grave was full of blood.” The 
pointed by the Emperor Charles the Sixth, | wretched man most assuredly was alive ; but 
assisted by the bailiff of the place, and the | Superstition has neither brain nor heart ; and 
executioner, went to bring to trial a Vam-|so it murdered him. 
pyre who sucked all the neighbourhood, and; A story similar to the foregoing has been 
who had died six weeks before. He was) preserved by Serjeant Mainard, a lawyer of 
found in his tomb, fresh, gay, with his | the reign of Charles the First; and may be 
eyes open, and asking for food. The bailiff here repeated as a curious instance of the 
pronounced his sentence, and the executioner | hold which the most puerile superstitions 
tore out his heart and burnt it; after which | maintained in England at a comparatively 
the Vampyre ate no more.” |recent period, and the influence which they 
Voltaire’s levity has here carried him (in-| were allowed to exercise even in so grave a 
advertently, of course) with asmiling face into, matter as a trial for murder. In the year 
a very appalling region. It is an historical fact | sixteen hundred and twenty-nine, somewhere 
that a sort of Vampyre feveror epidemic spread in Hertfordshire, a married woman, named 
through the whole south-east of Europe, from | Joan Norcot, was found in bed with her 
about the year seventeen hundred and twenty-! throat cut; and, although the inquest which 
seven to seventeen hundred’ and thirty-five. | was held upon her body terminated in a ver- 
This took place more especially in Servia and dict of felo-de-se, a rumour got about that 
Hungary ; with respect to its manifestations the deceased had been murdered. The body 
in which latter country,Calmet, the celebrated | was accordingly taken out of the grave thirty 
author of the History of the Bible, has left an | days after its death, in the presence of the 
account in his Dissertations on the Ghosts|jury and many other persons ; and the jury 
and Vampyres of Hungary. A terrible in-| then changed their verdict (which had not 
fection appeared to have seized upon the) been drawn into form by the coroner), and 
ople, who died by hundreds under the accused certain parties of wilful murder. 
Pelicf that they were haunted by these|These were tried at the Hertford Assizes, 
dreadful phantoms. Military commissions | and acquitted ; “but,” says the Serjeant, “so 
were issued for inquiring into the matter; much against the evidence, that the Judge 
and the graves of the alleged Vampyres being (Harvy) let fall his opinion that it were 
opened in the presence of medical men, some | better an appeal were brought than so foul a 
of the bodies were found undecomposed, with | murder should escape unpunished.” In con- 
fresh skin and nails growing in the place of sequence of this, “they were tried on the 
the old, with florid complexions, and with | appeal, which was brought by the youn; 
blood in the chest and abdomen. Of the truth | child against his futher, grandfather, a 
of these allegations there can be no reasonable | aunt, and her husband, Okeman; and, be- 
doubt, as they rest upon the evidence both of| cause the evidence was so strange, I took 
medical and military men; and the problem | exact,and particular notice of it. It was as 
seems toadmitof only one solution. Dr. Herbert | followeth, viz.: After the matters above men- 
Mayo, in his Letters on the Truths contained | tioned and related, an ancient and grave per- 
in Popular Superstitions, suggests that the | son, minister of the parish where the fact was 
superstitious belief in Vampyrism, acting | committed, being sworn to give evidence, ac- 
upon persons of nervous temperaments, pre-| cording to the custom, deposed, that the body 
disposed them to fall into the condition called} being taken out of the grave, thirty days 
death-trance ; that in that state they were/after the party’s death, and lying on the 
hastily buried; and that, upon the graves| grass, and the four defendants present, they 
being opened, they were found still alive,| were required, each of them, to touch the 
though unable to speak. In confirmation of| dead body. Okeman’s wife fell on her knees, 
this ghastly suggestion, Dr. Mayo quotes the/ and prayed God to show token of their inno- 
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cency, or to some such purpose ; but her very 
[ie precise] words I forgot. The appellers 
did touch the dead body; whereupon, the 
brow of the dead, which was of a livid or 
carrion colour (that was the verbal expres- 
sion in the terms of the witness) began to 
have a dew or gentle sweat, which ran down 
in drops on the face, and the brow turned 
and changed to a lively and fresh colour, and 
the dead opened one of her eyes, and shut it 
again; and this opening the eye was done 
three several times. She likewise thrust out 
the ring or marriage-finger three times, and 
pulled it in again; and the finger dropt 
blood from it on the grass.”* This being 
confirmed by the witness’s brother, also a 
clergyman ; and other evidence (of a more 
human character, but, as it appears to us, 
very insufficient) having been adduced ; Oke- 
man was acquitted, and the three other 
prisoners were found guilty: a result which 
there can be little question was mainly 
brought about by the monstrous story of the 


scene at the exhumation.t That the details of | 


that story were exaggerated, according to the 
superstitious habit of the times, seems obvious; 
but the query arises, whether the body of the 
woman might not really have been alive. 
It is true that thirty days had elapsed since 
her apparent death ; but some of the alleged 
Vampyres supposed by Dr, Mayo to have 
been buried alive had been in their graves 
three months when their condition was in- 
spected. Not being possessed of the requisite 
medical knowledge, we will forbear to pro- 
nounce whether or not life could be sustained, 
under such circumstances, for so great a 
length of time; but what seems fatal to the 
supposition, in the last instance, is the fact of 
the woman having had her throat cut. 
Vampyres have often been introduced into 
romance. There is an old Anglo-Saxon poem 
on the subject of a Vampyre of the Fens ; 


and the Baron von Haxthausen, in his work | 


on Transcaucasia, has told a story of one of 


these gentry, which may be here appended as | 


asort of pleasant burlesque after the fore- 
going tragedies :—“ There once dwelt in a 
cavern in Armenia a Vampyre, called Dak- 
hanavar, who could not endure any one to 
penetrate into the 
Altétem, or count their valleys. Every one 
who attempted this had, in the night, his 
blood sucked by the monster from the soles 
of his feet, until he died. The Vampyre was, 
however, at last outwitted by two cunning 
fellows. They began to count the valleys, 
and when night came on they lay down to 


* The bleeding of the dead body of a murdered 
person upon the approach of the murderer is an old 
opinion, to which Bacon, in his Natural History, 
seems inclined to give some weight. 

+ The notes from which this story is derived, were 
made by the Serjeant from what he himself heard on 
~ a (See the Gentleman’s Magazine for July, 

1.) 


mountains of Ulmish | 
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sleep,—taking care to place themselves with 
the feet of the one under the head of the 
other.” (ELow doth could have managed to do 
this, we leave to the reader's ingenuity to ex- 
plain.) “In the night, the monster came, 
felt as usual, and found a head; then he felt 
at the other end, and found a head there also. 
‘Well, cried he, ‘I have gone through the 
whole three hundred and sixty-six valleys of 
these mountains, and have sucked the blood 
of people without end; but never yet did I 
find any one with two heads and no feet!’ 
So saying, he ran away, and was never more 
|seen in that country; but ever after the 
| people have known that the mountain has 
three hundred and sixty-six valleys.” 

In South America, a species of bat is found, 
which sucks the blood of people while asleep 
(lulling them with the fanning of its wings 
during the operation), and which is called the 
Vampyre bat from that circumstance. If 
this creature belonged to Europe, we should 
be inclined to regard it as the origin of the 
Vampyre fable. 


MR. POPE’S FRIEND. 


THERE is a custom, I have been told, pre- 
valent among the junior officers on board some 





'of her Majesty’s ships of war, and by means 


of which the monotony of cockpit life is 
agreeably diversified, called “swop.” When 


|a swop takes place, the contents of the 


youngsters’ sea-chest are strewn on the 
cabin table, and an ingenious and ex- 
citing scene of barter ensues, of gold-laced 
bands against jars of mixed pickles; sup- 
plies of stationery against razor-strops and 
shaving-brushes; cornets-a- piston against 
quadrants ; and locks of sweethearts’ hair 
against clasp-knives—a flageolet, a clothes- 
|brush, or a cake of chocolate, being occa- 
sionally thrown into a bargain by way of 
ballast or make-weight. Swop may also, 
perhaps, be recognised by some of my young 
friends now or lately at home for the Christ- 
mas vacation as a favourite half-holiday 
pastime at the establishments where they 
| receive their education, and where (it is to be 
hoped) none but the sons of gentlemen are 
received. I retain, myself, lively reminis- 





cences of my school swops. In these the 
chief articles quoted were toffy, plum-cake, 
| peg-tops, marbles, pocket-combs, jew’s-harps, 
| slate-pencil, white mice, silk-worms, trowser- 
| straps (much coveted, these), common prayer- 
| books, and illustrated copies of the Adventures 
‘of Philip Quarll, together with twopenny 
cakes of water-colours, of which dragon’s 
blood and saturnine red were most in 
demand : chiefly, I think, by reason of their 
romantic and adventurous names, and not 
with any reference to their artistic uses. 
At a large public school, also, of which I 
know something—so large that its conductors 
had quite failed in keeping pace with the re- 
quirements of the boys, and in the endeavour 














had dropped behind a trifle of two hundred 
years or so—swop existed, and flourished ex- 
ceedingly under the name of pledging, the 
barter being mainly confined to the provisions 
furnished to the pupils by the establishment. 


Thus the boys pledged their dinner pudding | 


against potatoes—their meat against pudding. 


Pledging in this form was sanctioned by the } 


authorities; but there was also much illegal 
bartering, detection in which (there was a 
legend that one boy had positively pledged 
his leathern small-clothes—a relic of monastic 
costume—against a pair of tumbler pigeons), 
subjected the contrabandist to the punish- 
ment of the rod. 

Lest I should be betrayed into an elaborate 
essay upon the different forms of barter 
current among ancient and modern nations— 
from Hercules swopping the deliverance of 
Troy from the Sea Monster against Laome- 
don’s thorough-bred horses ; from the mess 
of pottage for which Esau pledged his _birth- 
right to Jacob, to the swops in usage between 
the burghers of the Manhattoes and the 
Indians in the early days of the colony of 
New York—when a Dutchman’s foot was 
by mutual agreement understood to weigh 
ten pounds—I may as well, and at once, 
explain what connection exists between 
swops and Mr. Pope’s friend. 

Some friends of mine who live, as I do, in 
a large gloomy hotel in the Quartier Latin, 


and in the fair city of Lutetia; when the} 


weather is too wet for a walk on the boule- 
vards or for study at the Bibliotheque 


Impériale ; when the Palais Royale has no | 


delights, the billiard-tables no charms, and 
the English newspapers (as it frequently 
happens) have been stopped by the police, 


and there is nothing worth reading (which | 
there scarcely ever is) in the French journals ; | 


when I myself have invoked the Muses in 
vain, and find that they persist in keeping 


themselves coy at the very top of Mount | 


Parnassus — Lempri¢re only knows how 
many thousand miles off; and when my 
neighbour the doctor with the beard has 
deferred till to-morrow his visit to the dis 
secting-room of the clamart (which visit he 


has been deferring about three hundred and | 


forty times a-year for the last three); are 
accustomed to meet in a cheerful sederunt, 
and kill the hours with swop. Few things 
are too exalted or too humble for our com- 
mercial interchanges; and a complete da- 
guerreotype apparatus has been known to be 


in the market at the same time with a vil-! 


lanous clay-pipe never before worth more 
than a sous, but now supposed to possess 


some extrinsic value by having been smoked | 
Swops are also made of | 


till it is very dirty. 
boots, clothes, small articles of jewellery, 


postage-stamps (which are always in great | 


demand among foreign sojourners in Paris, 
and though always on sale cannot always be 


bought), pomatum, surgical instruments, and | 


especially books. For, a studious man cannot 
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read, with pleasure, any but his own 
books; and as his means forbid him to 
accumulate a large library, swop comes to 
his aid very usefully and pleasantly ; and 
when he has well read and meditated one 
book, through, he can exchange it for another. 
|The prices demanded and the value placed 
uponarticles are frequently somewhat fanciful 
and capricious. Coals are not always coals, 
but occasionally run up almost as high as 
diamonds ; and it is now and then necessary 
to threaten an appeal to the tribunal of 
Ceesar, represented by the marchand @habits 
or old clothesman, who is always hovering 
about the courtyard below, like a vulture, 
with three hats and a moustache. I recently 
became the possessor, at a perfectly exorbitant 
rate of barter, of a certain cross-barred 
velvet waistcoat —the transaction being 
saddled with the additional disadvantage of 
its being impossible to wear the garment 
with propriety in any of the capitals of 
Europe in which I propose to take up my 
residence. The waistcoat (which would be 
really a most splendid and effectively ornate 
article of apparel if it had a new back and 
were looked after a little about the pockets 
and button-holes), is as well known in the 
tue du Palais de Laecken at Brussels, as on the 
Boulevard des Italiens; in the Café Grecco 
in Rome, as on the Glacis at Vienna. It has 
been on the press in London—on the manly 
chest of more than one sub-editor—at ditfe- 
rent intervals during the last forty months ; 
jand, as Iam not just now prepared with the 
passage-money to Constantinople (and even 
there I daresay our own correspondent, come 
from the Crimea to Pera to purchase a 
stove, a fur tippet, and a pair of American 
over-shoes, would recognise it immediately), 
the only European capital where I can see a 
|chance of wearing it without the risk of 
detection in having second-hand clothes upon 
me, is Venice. I hope to go there shortly ; 
}and should you happen to go there too, and 
see an untidy man in a cross-barred velvet 
waistcoat sauntering about the Place of St. 
|Mark, gazing at the dusky Ducal Palace, 
|and the muddy canal, and the black gon- 
|dolas, you may with tolerable certivude 
| affirm the wearer to be the writer of ths 
paper. 
| Swop and the cross-barred vest were the 
/means of my being introduced to Mr. Pope's 
friend. For, as 1 grumbled a little at the 
terms demanded for the transfer of the wais- 
coat, its original possessor, touched, perhaps 
|by compunction, perhaps by generosity, 
otfered to throw into the bargain as a bonne- 
bouche, pot-de-bin, or bonus, a copy of 
Fenton. “And who the Blank,” I asked, 
“is Fenton?” 

Whereupon, he handed me a little starved 
duodecimo volume, with tarnished gilt edges, 
and bound in mottled calf, the ragged state of 
which suggested that several penknives of the 





ilast century had been sharpened upon it. 
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Opening it, I found, by the title page,| and Ford* a clergyman, at that time too well 

a the book to be The Poetical Works of Elijah | known, whose abilities, instead of furnishing 

4 Fenton: With the Life of the Author. Em-| convivial merriment to the voluptuous and 

bellished with Superb Engravings. London : | dissolute, might have enabled him to excel |! 

Printed for the Booksellers. Seventeen | among the virtuous and the wise. They de- I 

> hundred and odd. The superb engravings | termined all to see “The Merry Wives of || 

‘ I found comprised in one bald little plate, | Windsor,” which was acted that night; and | 
>: in which an overgrown Cupid was repre-| Fenton, as a dramatic poet, took them all to 

sented fighting in a most ungallant manner | the stage door, where the doorkeeper inquir- 

for the possession of a bow with a lady with | ing who they were, was told they were three 

| powdered hair, a short waist, and no shoes or | very necessary men : Ford, Broome, and Fen- | 

)| stockings. The superb engraving was sur-| tom; as composing a part of the characters | 

| 

| 

' 
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| 
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rounded by a border, in which more bows and | in the comedy : and it is to be observed that 
arrows, a@ comic mask, some clouds, the) the name in the play which Pope restored to 
Roman fasces, a wreath of laurel, and the| Brook was then Broome. It is not stated | 
i Royal arms, were tastefully intermixed.| whether the door-keeper admitted the three || 
TP Lastly, on the fiy-leaf of the cover, it was| very necessary men for their joke’s sake ; nor || 

‘ recorded that Samuel Burrell was the happy | do I know of what stuff, penetrable or not, || 
possessor of Fenton fifty-seven years ago—| the janitors of theatres were made of in the | 





* (said Samuel, in the pride of possession, ex-|reign of Queen Anne; but I should not || 
; pressing the most uncharitable wishes towards counsel any humourist of the present day to | 
¢ (9 whoever stole this book. Beneath, there was! essay penetration through the stage door of || 
, i. some little private trade-mark —a _ large|a& London theatre on the strength of a witti- | 
7 figure of four and a small d ; which, together, cism. I am afraid, even, that the funniest of 
> Bg led me to suppose that the book must have | government clerks, if his name happened to || 
1 MH been, in the long run, stolen from Burrell, or be Box, and his friend’s, in the post-office, || 
3 that after his death it had been, at the sale | Cox, would be sternly refused ingress at the || 
2 of his effects, disposed of by public auction, | stage-door of the Lyceum, were he to claim | 
2 and that ultimately it had been offered for} admission on the score of self and friend || 
9 sale at a bookstall for fourpence. | being two “ very necessary men.” | 
5 Now, who was Fenton? I hope ladies and|___Let_us see how Elijah Fenton came to be | 
y | gentlemen will not be ashamed to avow | Mr. Pope’s friend, and what his friendship 
i 7 their ignorance if they never heard of Fenton | brought him. It appears by my book, the 
; before. A man may have read eight hours| narratives of Jacobs and Shiels, and the 
e Wm a day for half a century and have never | Life by Doctor Johnson, that Elijah was de- 
n read Fenton: a man may be as wise as scended from an ancient and honourable |; 
e Solomon, and Fenton still be a sealed book to| family at Shelton, near Newcastle-under- | 
a him. I came across, the other day, some re-| Lyne; that hisfather possessed a considerable _|| 
n @ marks of Fuller’s about schoolmasters. He | estate, but that he, being a younger son, was 
), a mentions “that gulf of learning, Bishop precluded from heirship ; was educated at a 
a @m Andrews.” How many ordinarily well-read | grammar school ; then entered as a student 
of men could tell anything now about Bishop | at Jesus College, Cambridge ; but retaining 


yD Andrews, and his gulf of learning ? The | an attachment to the family of the Stuarts | 





r; gulf has swallowed him up altogether, and | refused to qualify himself for publicemploy- | 
1d (he is learned at the bottom of Lethe. ment by taking the necessary oaths, and left 
et & All that I had ever known of Fenton be-| the university without a degree. The mala- 
‘t, | fore I took his poetical works in the swop | droit Elijah thus managed to make a stumble 
e, 9 with the cross-barred waistcoat, was that his | upon the very threshold of life. As a non- 
n- life had been written by Doctor Johnson in |juror he was not even eligible for the post of 
a the Lives of the Poets, and that I had always | @ tide-waiter, or a parish constable. Medio- 
hs @ Skipped it in turning over that voluminous crity seemed determined to mark him for her 
work in quest of the glorious biographies of | Own. . a 
he Milton and Savage; next, that Fenton had| “As obscurity,” his biographer finely re- 
3 o something to do with Pope. Whether he was | marks, “is the inseparable attendant upon 
he Pope’s Homer, or one of the heroes of Pope’s | poverty ” (of which [ am not quite certain, 
ae Dunciad, I was, Heaven help me, quite uncer- | though I know that poverty is the inseparable 
ps tain, Iam proud now, after studying his life, | attendant upon obscurity), “the incidents of 
ty, to inform my readers that he was Mr. Pope’s | his life cannot be accurately traced from year 
1e- friend. |to year, or the means traced from which he 
of I know, now too, that Mr. Pope’s friend was | derived a support.” With what sonorous 
ed, the hero of a joke—a joke, not quite seasoned | comprehensiveness does the historian gloss 


enough for the spicy agney of Joe Miller, | over Mr. Pope’s friend’s probably desperate 





ed but risible enough to find admission to some | battle for bread. Poor Elijah ! Who shall say | 
es, | “ Wit’s companion,” or “Collection of humour- |how many times he slept upon bulks, or | 
,of Wj} ous and diverting anecdotes.” |among the cabbage stalks in Fleet Market, 
he “Fenton,” says the historian, “was one 
it. day in the company of Broome, his associate, * Hogarth’s “ Parson Ford.” 
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or walked the streets all night shelterless ! 
How many times he refected his famished 
sides at a St. Giles’s cook-shop, or fancied he 
could choke, like Otway, with a penny roll, if 
he only had a penny to purchase a roll to 
choke himself withal. Did he ever enact 
griffins, ships, or Towers of Babel, at the 
“motion” plays at Bartholomew Fair, like 
that other poet, the unhappy Elkanah Settle? 
Was he ever one of Swift’s Little Britain 
translators that lr.y three ina bed? Was he 
one of the historians that Mr. Curll kept at 


the public house in Holborn, and fed on tripe | 
| tion that “he had no doubt that her Grace was 


and strong waters? He lived somehow this 
poor non-juring mediocre man ; for, he lived 
to be tutor to the Earl of Orrery, the re- 
nowned translator of Pliny, and afterwards 
to be master of the charity school at Seven 
Oaks in Kent, which situation he quitted in 
seventeen hundred and ten, through the per- 
suasion of Mr. St. John, afterwards Lord 
Bolingbroke, who made him promises of a 


more honourable and profitable employment. | 
“In process of time,” I quote his biographer | 
here, “as he became more and more attached 


to the muses, whom he had courted from early 
life, he became more moderate in his political 
opinions; for though a non-juror he was 
lavish in his eulogiums on Queen Anne, and 
extolled the name of Mariborough beyond 
the very echo of applause.” Poor Fenton! 
was he not getting hungry? Was it not 
natural for the poetical non-juror, condemned 
to teach the charity-school boys of Seven 
Oaks, and to dance the young Earl of Orrery 
like a bear through his humanities—Ah! if 
the truth were known, I will be bound that 
honest Elijah had more to do with Pliny angli- 
cisedthan the renowned translator cared to ad- 
mit—to yearn a little after the loaves and 
fishes? Though Queen Anne occupied the 
throne of King James, is it not natural that 
an empty stomach of years’ standing should 
at last thaw the Jacobite ice into a stream of 
lavish eulogiums, and tune the High Tory 
harp to extol the name of the Whig Marl- 
borough beyond the very echo of applause ? 
Even more than this did Elijah do. He tes- 
tified his regard for the Churchill family, in 
Florelio, an elegiac pastoral on the death of 
the great captain’s son, the Marquis of Bland- 
ford ; in which Doctor Johnson observes, “ he 
could be prompted only by respect or kindness, 
for neither the Duke nor Dutchess desired 
the praise, or liked the cost of patron- 
e.” I am sorry to say that I am at issue 
with Bolt Court upon this point. John 
Churchill, the great Duke of Marlborough, 
could swallow anything. Blue ribbons, gar- 
ters, places, pensions, coronets, palaces, par- 
liamentary grants, pilferings from the soldiers’ 
ay, and profits upon their shirts and fire- 
ocks ; his great avarice had stomach for them 
all. He was more bespattered with praise 
(as, afterwards with obloquy), than any man 
of his age ; and it is to be presumed that he 
liked as much to be praised as to be General- 








issimo of the allied forces, and proprietor of 
Blenheim. And his Duchess “Old Sarah,” 
is the Doctor to assert that she dis- 
liked praise? Was she not a woman—was 
she not a Duchess—a Duchess, living in the 
days when Duchesses were estimated by 
poets (at so many gold pieces per line) as 
something very little short of divinities! 
It might have been the Duchess of Marl- 
borough’s chaplain (for reverend Praisers were 


{multiplied exceedingly in those days), who, 


preaching a funeral sermon over a deceased 
Peeress, took occasion to inform his congrega- 


at that moment occupying that distinguished 
position in Heaven to which her exalted rank, 
andshining virtuesentitled her!” Close-fisted, 
moreover, as Duchess Sarah may have been, 
she would scarcely have grudged a meal of vic- 
tuals in the kitchen of Marlborough House, 
and half a score of broad pieces to the author 
of Florelio. 

In seventeen hundred and nine, Elijah 
Fenton acquired the esteem of the literati, 
He also acyuired the esteem of Southerne, 
and lastly the friendship of a little crooked 
eatholic gentleman, who lived in alittle house 
with a grotto at Twickenham, from whence, 
now and then, he rode to town in a little 
coach—and who was called Alexander Pope. 
The little waspish, spiteful, kind-hearted bard 
was the first to patronise and pat on the back 
the forlorn Elijah. They must have been a 
curious couple. Fenton was a tall, bulky, 
gross, lazy man, on whom his landlady’s criti- 
cism was, “ that he would lie a-bed, and be 
fed with a spoon.” His clothes were not 
good; his wig was probably uncombed, his 
shoes down at heel, his buckles rusty, his 
steenkirk unbleached. He was “ very sluggish 
and sedentary,” says the biographer, “rose 
late, and when he once had sat down to his 
books, would not get up again.” He must 
have been a sort of dull, heavy book, this 
Elijah, in unreadable type, that went down to 
oblivion with most of its leaves uncut. 

Elijah was not tired, poor fellow, of dedica- 
tions yet. To a collection of poems called 
the Oxford and Cambridge Verses he prefixed 
a very elegant dedication to Lionel, Earl of 
Dorset and Middlesex; and in seventeen 
hundred and sixteen he produced his Ode to 
Lord Gower. Mr. Pope hastened to show 
his friendship on the occasion, by stamping 
the poem with his approbation. He pro- 
nounced it to be the next ode in the English 
language to Dryden’s Alexander’s Feast. 
Here are a few of Elijah’s lines, taken at 
random from the Ode :— 


From Volga’s banks th’ imperious Czar 
Leads forth his puny troops to war, 
Fond of the softer southern sky : 

The Soldan galls th’ Illyrian coast, 
But soon the miscreant mooney host 
Before the victor cross shall fly. 


Humph! Miscreant mooney host. Again: 
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O Gower! through all that destined space 
What breath the pow’rs allot to me 

Shall sing the virtues of thy race, 

United and complete in thee. 


Fancy the unfortunate bard exhausting 
his lungs until the day of his death, in one 
unceasing pean of praise of the Right Hon- 
ourable John Lord Gower! The Ode ends 
with a description of “Honour’s Bright 
Dome,” where 

Phocion, Lzlius, Capel, Hyde, 
With Falkland seated near his side, 


prophesy the happier fame of his Lordship ; 
while the muse to receive his radiant name, 
selects a whiter space. 

The Ode to Lord Gower, I opine, can only 
be called the next to Alexander’s Feast 
upon the principle that when there are two 
boys in a class and one is at the top of it, the 
second boy is the next to him, 

Mr. Pope’s friendship soon afterwards 
showed itself to Elijah in recommending him 
to the notice of Mr. Secretary Craggs, who 
engaged him as a sort of half-secretary, half- 
literary companion, The poet had now had 
some prospect of ease and plenty, for, to 
quote Johnson again, “ Fenton had merit, and 
Craggs had generosity ;” which is as much 
as to say that Fenton had feet and Craggs 
boots ; or Fenton a stomach and Craggs beef. 


But Fate never seemed tired of making Elijah | 


a rivalof Murad the unlucky; for, Mr. Craggs 
besides having generosity had also the small 
pox—of which he died, leaving Mr. Pope’s un- 
fortunate friend stranded again. 

Mr. Pope, untiring in his friendship, soon 
afterwards set Fenton hard at work in trans- 
lating the Odyssey, in which he had for coad- 
jutor another friend of Mr. Pope — Mr. 
Broome. Fenton translated four books; 

3roome translated eight, besides writing all 
the notes, “The judges of poetry,” says 
Johnson “ have never been able to distinguish 
their books from those of Pope.” Lucky 
Fenton and Broome! if they had not had the 
advantage of Mr. Pope’s friendship, or had 
failed in their translations, I wince to think 
what pitiable figures Mr. Pope’s friends would 
have cut in Mr. Pope’s Dunciad. Gildon’s 
debts and Dennis’s want of dinners would 
have been as nothing compared to the scarifi- 
cations they would have received. 

In seventeen twenty-three, Fenton did 
what most dull men, and all unlucky men, 
do. You may think I mean that he mar- 
ried. Not exactly that, but he wrote a play. 

It was a ponderous production—a tragedy 
—founded upon the story of Herod and Ma- 
riamne, related in the Spectator, and taken 
from Josephus. Mariamne is written in lines 
of ten syllables. It is long, slow, lazy, dull, 
uniform—a very Bridgewater canal of a play. 
Fenton is said to have been ae by 
Southerne, with many hints as to incident and 
stage effect ; the navigation of the canal was 
not much improved thereby, however. 
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When Mariamne was presented to Colley 
Cibber, the monarch of the stage not only 
rejected it, but added insolence to illiberality, 
advising the author to direct his attention to 
some industrious pursuit, in order to obtain 
that subsistence which he in vain expected 
from his poetical efforts. I suppose he ad- 
vised Fenton to turn to bellows-mending for 
a livelihood. The manager was insolent, as 
managers ordinarily are; but not altogether 
wrong. Managers seldom are. 

However, Mariamne, produced at the 
rival theatre, succeeded, even beyond its 
author’s expectations; the profits accruing 
from it amounted to nearly a thousand pounds. 

Here we have at last, Elijah Fenton, the 
favourite of fortune. After ignoring his 
existence for years, the fickle goddess at length 
smiled upon him. A thousand golden 
pounds! What did Elijah with his lump of 
money? Did he purchase an annuity ; did he 
invest his capital in South Sea Stock—like 
Gay—and win or lose more thousands ; did 
he lend it out at usury, or hide it in a hole in 
the ground? Alas! no. Fortune threw the 
lump of gold at him much as one pelts a 
dog with marrow-bones. She hurt him while 
she enriched him. The thousand pounds were 
not destined to become the foundation of a 
plum or even to be modestly put out at in- 
terest to gild the tops of the trees of honest 
Elijah’s winter. It is recorded that our 
author appropriated the sum to the dis- 
charge of a debt, incurred by purchasing 
many expensive articles, for supporting an 
appearance necessary for his attendance at 
court. 

Oh vanity! Oh fallacy of human wishes, 
hopes, and labours! Oh gold, turned to dry 
leaves! A few glass coaches, full bottomed 
wigs, silver hilted swords, clouded canes, and 
red heeled shoes ; a diamond snuff-box, per- 
haps; a china monster or two, given as 
presents to Lady Bab or the Honourable 
Miss Betty ; a ride in my Lord’s chariot; a 
card for my Lady’s Drum; a night at the 
Groom-porters’ ; a squeeze at St. James’s at 
a birthday drawing-room; ‘and Elijah’s only 
windfall had taken to itself wings, and flown 
away ! 

In vain, Elijah, didst thou afterwards edit an 
edition of Milton’s Poems, with a biography 
of the poet, written with tenderness and 
integrity. In vain didst thou publish an 
elegant edition of Waller, with notes so 
drearily extended by long quotations from 
Clarendon, bringing upon thee in after years 
the censure of the stern critic who wrote 
Rasselas ; and who says grimly that, “illus- 
trations drawn from a book so easily con- 
sulted, should be made by reference rather 
than transcription.” Fast wert thou sinking 
into the miserable condition of a bookseller’s 
hack ; when the friendly Pope once more 
stepped forth, only indeed to rescue thee from 
Grub Street, by restoring thee to the quon- 
dam profession of bear-leader. 
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Poor Fenton seems through life to have | 


been endeavouring to shake ‘out of his hand | 
the birch and ferule of the pedagogue, but | 
always failed. The last kind office done for | 
him by his friend at Twickenham was to 
procure him employment with Lady Trumbal, 
widow of Sir William Trumbal, to superin- | 
tend the education of her son, whom he first 


directed in his studies at home, and after- | 


wards “attended ”to Cambridge. When the 
young heir was fairly licked into shape, Elijah | 
was not turned adrift, but, being found a | 
harmless, easy, useful, willing kind of man, 

her ladyship retained him in her household 
at Easthampton, in Berkshire, as auditor of 
her accounts. He passed the remainder of 
his life in a “ pleasing retirement,” and died 
at the seat of Lady Trumbal in seventeen 
hundred and thirty. He had written a 
tragedy, translated the Odyssey, educated the 
“renowned translator of Pliny,” appeared at 
Court, produced an Ode “next to Alexander’s 
Feast,” possessed a thousand pounds, and | 
been the friend of Mr. Pope. He ended his! 
days “in a pleasing retirement ”—in a posi- | 
tion something between that of a pensioner | 
and a house-steward ; checking the accounts 
of Mrs. Frugal the housekeeper; auditing ' 
the incomings and outgoings of Mr. Spigot, 

the butler’s cellar, and Dorothy Draggletail’s 
dairy. I dare say he took the vice-chair at | 
a rent-dinner with much dignity and affa- 
bility, and there wore those famous court 
clothes, in the purchase of which his thousand 
pounds had meited away like smoke. 

Mr. Pope’s friendship did not end with his 
friend’s life. He behaved most handsomely | 
to his memory. In a letter to his other 
friend, Mr. Broome, he says, speaking of 
Fenton, “No man better bore the approaches 
of his dissolution (as I am told), or with less | 
ostentation yielded up his being... He died 
as he had lived, with secret though sufficient 
contentment... As to his other affairs, he 
died poor but honest (!), leaving no debts or 
legacies, except of a few pounds to Mr. 
Trumbal and my lady, in token of respect, 
gratitude, and mutual esteem. I shall with 
pleasure take upon me to draw this amiable, 
quiet, deserving, unpretending Christian and 
philosophical character in his epitaph.” 

Here is the philosophical character as 
drawn by Mr. Pope: 


| 
| 


which does not place the friendship of Mr. 
Pope in quite so shining a light. 

“ Mr. Fenton,” says Lord Orrery, in a letter 
ito a friend written in seventeen hundred and 
| fifty-six, “ was my tutor ; he taught me to read 
English, a attended me through the Latin 
toncue from the age of seven to thirteen 
years. He translated double the number of 
books in the Odyssey that Pope has owned. 
His reward wasa trifle—an arrant trifle. He 
has even told me that he thought Pope feared 
him more than he loved him. He had no 
‘opinion of Pope’s heart, and declared him to 
be, in the words of Bishop Atterbury, ‘mens 
curva in corpore curvo’—a crooked mind in 
a crooked body. Poor Fenton died of a 
great easy chair and two bottles of port a 
day. He was one of the worthiest and most 
modest men that ever belonged to the court 
of Apollo.” 

Such is the testimony of Lord Orrery. I 
wonder whose is the true one — Pope’s 
or his! 

So, this is all I have to set down about 
Mr. Pope’s friend. I hope a great many 
people know much more about him than [ 


|do; should the contrary be the case, some 


day, when the lives of Obscurorum Virorum 
come to be written, these pages may serve 
the historian in some stead. 


SUPPOSING. 


Suprosine that a gentleman named Mr. 
Sipyvey HERBERT were to get up in the House 
of Commons, to make the best case he could 
of a system of mismanagement that had filled 
all England with grief and shame: 

And supposing that this gentleman were to 
|expatiate to the House of Commons on the 
natural helplessness of our English soldiers, 
consequent on their boots being made by one 
man, their clothes by another, their houses 
| by another, and so forth—blending a senti- 
{mental political economy with Red Tape, in 
|a@ very singular manner; 

I wonder, in such case, whether it would 
|be out of order to suggest the homely fact 
that indeed it is not the custom to enlist the 
English Soldier in his cradle; that there 
really are instances of his having been some- 
thing else before becoming a soldier; and 
that perhaps there is not a Regiment in the 





This modest stone, what few vain marbles can, 

May truly say, Here lies an honest man ; 

A poet blessed beyond the poet's fate, 

Whom Heaven kept secret from the proud and great, 
Foe to loud praise and friend to learned ease, 
Content with science in the vale of peace. 

Calmly he looked on either side, and here 

Saw nothing to regret, or there to fear ; 

From nature’s temp’rate feast rose satisfied, 


Thank’d Heav'n that he liv’d and that he died. 


Such is the testimony of Pope. 
Iam sorry; I really am very sorry ; but I 
must add one more extract from a letter! 


Published at the Off, No. 16, 
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service but includes within its ranks, a num- 
ber of men more or less expert in every 
handicraft-trade under the Sun. 


This day is published, for greater convenience, and 
cheapness of binding, 


THE FIRST TEN VOLUMES 


HOUSEHOLD WORDS, 
IN FIVE HANDSOME VOLUMES, 
WITH A GENERAL INDEX TO THE WHOLE. 
ice of the Set, thus bound in Five Double instead of Ten 
Single Volumes, £2 10s. 0d. 
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